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THE FOREST AND STREAM’S TRAJECTORY TEST. 


Saas field work of the trajectory trials having been com- 

pleted, there only remains the measuring of the eighty 
or ninety targets, with their accompanying screens, before 
the figures wil] be ready for publishing. There will also be 
some weighing tests on the cartridges used, so that the data 
will be made entirely satisfactory as to weapons and charges. 
It is a matter in which the least haste makes the greatest 
speed, and it is with a special desire to avoid further explan- 
ation and make our report so thorough and simple that he 
who runs may read and understand it in every particular 
that full time has been taken, and no special effort made to 
tush into print. Mr. Sinclair is now busy working up the 
figures, applying the vernier measuring steel to every shot 
mark, and gradually getting the results of the long and ex- 
pensive tests into shape for our readers. 


SENATORIAL ANTLERS. 


HE subservient Suffolk senator missed the antlers after 
all. His constituents did their best; they did nobly. 
That the last buck of Long Island routed out by their hounds 
did not fall to their guns was the shortcoming, not of the 
Suffolk hounders, but due entirely to the apathy of outsiders. 
After their repeated and ardent invitations given out to the 
universe to come down to Long Island and hound deer, the 
Suffolk county folks naturally expected that men and dogs 
would be on hand, supplementing the home contingent, and 
forming a buckshot-belching barrier by which no bewildered 
buck might bound. But for some inscrutable reason that 
part of the universe not bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and 
Long Island Sound, displayed a stupid indifference to this 
glorious dogging opportunity, and the Suffolk hunters were 
left to their task of extermination unaided. 

They did their best. West Islip mustered forty houn ders, 
and potted its share. Euphonious Ronkonkoma sent out its 
host, one hundred strong, and to every man a dog. 
bagged three deer. They were about to divide these three 


deer among the hundred men, when some one suggested a 
better plan. The venison was shipped to Marion and the 
money proceeds were portioned out among the five score. 
There was not a large share for each one, but the paltry sum 
appeared tremendous, for it went to. men who prefer ten 
cents made in this way to a dollar éarned, and everybody 
went home happy. Sayville’s contingent came to a less 
amicable settlement over its booty; the village scored nine 
deer. Smithtown claims to have secured a fair share; and 
the South Side Club corralled a number of deer in its large 
wire-fenced preserve. 

But, after all the anticipation and effort, they did not kill 
the last deer. This is a disappointment all around. Es- 
pecially poignant is the regret of the voters of Suffolk, and 
heavy is the heart of Senator Otis. It will be remembered 
that when the deer-hounding bill was before the Senate at 
Albany, last winter, Senator Otis, obedient to the behests of 
his enlightened Suffolk constituents, with great obstinacy 
stickled for an exception in favor of that county. This he 
secured. In return the grateful Islanders were planning to 
present to the Senator the antlers of the last buck of the Suffolk 
race. The trophy was to adorn his home—to be a perpetual re- 
minder of this particular and most valuable public service at 
Albany; and to serve as a reassuring pledge between the 
Senator and the voters, and the Senator, reclining in his easy 
chair and gazing upon the antlers on the wall, could see in 
them the assured security of a seat in the Senate chamber to 
be occupied by himself in perpetuity, or so long, at, least, as 
the sweet memory of the great deer drive of 1885 should 
linger in the Suffolk wilds. ‘The public presentation of such 
a token of senatorial subserviency would have been an edify- 
ing spectacle in this age of the world. Let us hope that it 
is only postponed to another season. 


DEER AND PANTHERS. 


E noted the other day the inadequacy of the bounty 

on panthe#s in this State. The reward is-not suffi- 

cient to induce hunters to undertake the arduous pursuit of 

the beast. The panther is a constant factor in the destruc- 

tion of Adirondack deer. For the sake of the deer supply 

the panthers should be systematically pursued and desfroyed, 
and the bounty should be such as to encourage this. 

In Vermont, a few years ago, a number of deer were put 
out in the mountains, and for their protection a law was 
passed which provided that none should be killed before 
November, 1880. This time has since been extended to 
1890. The deer have increased and multiplied. The law 
has been well observed. We know of but one instance 
where it was violated. That was the case of the fox hunters 
who started a deer on Sutton Mountain, and after a long 
chase finally killed it. But with the new stock of deer has 
come a new stock of panthers, and the prospects are that 
the panthers will prove too much for the deer. The Ver- 
mont panther bounty is the same as that of New York, $20. 
This might easily be increased. 


HOPE FOR FLORIDA. 


_ season will soon be here when great numbers of 

Northern tourists will betake themselves to Florida, 
and a good proportion of these pleasure seekers will go armed 
with shotguns and rifles. The notion has been sedulously 
promulgated by the hotel and railroad people of that State 
that the peninsula is one vast preserve stocked with an inex- 
haustible supply of game. The average sportsman in Florida 
has rejoiced in the license to bang away at every animate 
creature, unhampered by game laws—for the State has no such 
statute. The result is that, notwithstanding the glowing re- 
ports in railroad circulars, in many sections of Florida game 
is extremely scarce. It has been cleared off from the face 
of the country by the continual shooting in season and out 
of season. ' 

A game law was once in force, though only a for brief sea- 
son. It was speedily repealed through the influence of the cattle 
herders in the southern and western portion of the State. 
These men raise cattle for the West Indies. The cattle are 
for the most part wretched creatures, unfit to eat until they 
have been transported by steamer to Havana and there fatted 
for the market. The Florida herders are themselves wretched 
creatures in their way. They are too shiftless to fatten beef 
for their own consumption, too lazy to cultivate the land 
and raise crops, and too miserly to buy canned goods— 
the staple food of many Floridians. They are content 
with hog-and-hominy and game. They capture game at 
all seasons and in any way they can get it. They are not 
squeamish; they can stomach anything in the way of deer 


meat—bucks half devoured by ticks and does heavy with ! 


fawn; it is all food to them, in spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. When the game law was on the books these people 
resented it. At their dictation it was rescinded. The whole 
State of Florida meekly yielded to their demand. Since then 
the game has been butchered by residents and strangers. 

Now, however, there is some hope of areformation. A 
game club of strong membership has been organized in 
Jacksonville. Suitable legislation will be secured. The 
change may not be wrought all of a sudden, but there is still 
sufficient ground for the hope that the Jacksonville senti- 
ment may spread to other localities, and in course of time the 
heathenish practices now current in Flordia may be aban- 
doned. 

Meanwhile the Florida tourist, instead of making his way 
through the State in the role of a peripatetic game-slaughter- 
ing arsenal, might help on the cause by reforming his ways 
and setting an example for the residents. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


_ true way to civilize the Indians is to educate them. 

This is well understood by those who have made the 
Indian question a study, and is a truth now generally accept- 
ed by all. To be effective and to have lasting results this 
education must begin in early childhood and must continue 
until the habits of life are so far formed that the child will 
not revert to the customs of bis race, but will continue in the 
path in which his steps have been directed by the teachings 
of the white man. 

Indian children, when early removed from association 
with the dwellers in the camps, readily adapt themselves to 
their changed surroundings. They enjoy life as well as 
ever, keep themselves clean, wear the garb of. civilization, 
and in general act after the manner of ordinary children. 
They are quick to learn, and take an interest in their work 
which is quite up to if not beyond that of the average white 
child. In fact, except for their color, no one would know 
that they belonged to a different race from ours. 

Experience has shown that under favorable conditions the 
Indian is the equal of the average white man in many of the 
ordinary pursuits of life. One of the bravest, most intelli: 
gent and most learned officers of the army whom we have 
known, was an Indian, pur sang. And instances are not 
wanting in which Indians have attained a high measure of 
success in many walks of life. 

It is quite certain that with a white man’s training the 
Indian will make a good citizen. But in order that tbis 
may be brought about it is important that the child should 
be separated very early in life from its uncivilized surround- 
ings and be brought up among the whites. Since this is 
the case and is generally acknowledged, it seems strange 
that so little is being done to fit the Indian children of to-day 
for future citizenship. There are two or three good schools, 
like the ones at Hampton and Carlisle, but, except at these, 
the work of educating the young is but imperfectly per- 
formed. At many of the agencies there are schools, but 
they are small, short of funds, and unable to carry on the 
work on the large scale which the urgency of the case 
demands. The education of these children should be carried 
on in such a way that a majority instead of only a very small 
fraction should receive the benefits of it. More money is 
needed for this purpose. Every agency should have «# 
school large enough to accommodate all the children on the 
reservation. Other schools like those at Hampton and Car- 
lisle should be established in the East. The children of the 
Indians should be educated in spite of themselves, if neces- 
sary. But those children are willing to receive the benefits 
of instruction, and not only they but their parents appreciate 
that on their education depends the future of the race. 

We may neglect this now. Weé may save a few millions 
of dollars to the United States Treasury in the next few 
years by a parsimonious treatment of this question, but in 
the years to come it will cost us dear. On the one hand, if 
we take the course which is clearly the one pointed out by 
duty and wisdom, we will educate these children—all of them 
that we can get hold of—and twenty years hence we will 
have added two or three hundred thousand to the number of 
our best class of citizens. If we pursue the niggardly policy 
at present in practice we will still have then as now, two or 
three hundred thousand savage and semi-savage “wards,” 
who will be a constant source of expense to the Government 
and of trouble and uneasiness to their neighbors. 


Tue Prince or WALES As A VuLPicipE.—The Prince 
of Wales has been hunting in Hungary with Count Karolyi, 
and between them they shot seven foxes. We should be 
much pleased to learn what the esteemed Jlustrated Sport: 
ing and Dramatic News thinks of that. 
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PRIVATE FISHCULTURE. 


Ts Ragged Lake Club, which is composed of gentlemen 
from Syracuse, N. Y., and which has its abode on the 
Jake from which it takes its name, in Franklin county, N. Y., 
sixteen miles from Malone, have taken a step which should 
be followed by all persons and clubs having fishing privileges 
in the Adirondacks, They propose to build a little hatchery 
at smal] expense, and apply to the New York Fish Commis- 
sion for eggs, and keep their lake stocked with a view to 
future sport. The cost will be small, but the results may be 
great. The example of Mr. A. R. Fuller, in stocking 
Meacham Lake at his own expense and reaping his reward 
in good fishing, after the waters in his neighborhood were 
exhausted, is deserving of imitation. The Ragged Lake 
Club, of which Mr. A. C. Belden is president, Hon. James 
Geddes vice-president, and Mr. Geo. Hier secretary, have 
begun something that will no doubt be followed by other 
clubs and individuals, and the day when a man thinks he 
has done a grand thing in slaying a large number of trout 
will be fo!lowed by an era when it will be considered grander 
to have planted thousands of fry. The fact that waters can 
be exhausted has been forced through many a skull that at 
first supposed there was no end to the number of fish. After 
planting will come care in capture, and the day of the trout 
hog wili be past in waters under such intelligent supervision 
as will come from the practice of hatching and stocking 
waters by private individuals. The establishment of a State 
hatchery in the Adirondacks will favor this, for eggs can be 
readily procured there by persons interested in stocking 
waters, provided they put in a few inexpensive troughs. 





Benotp How B.e3sep A Tune 1s CaaRity.—A com- 
munication recently published in the Forest aND STREAM 
concluded (in the manuscript) with these words, relating to 
& Correspondent wkom the author was at the time replying 
to: ‘In conclusion I would like to say something which con- 
cerns me personally. There are some things which I can 
never contemplate for an instant with other than feelings of 
fear; and one of them is that, possibly, by the requirements 
of old age, poverty and sin, all creeping on at one and the 
same time, I may be forced ever to remain in a country 
where writers like Mr. ——, of ——, are by law allowed such 
an unrestricted use of pen andink.” We wrote back to our 
correspondent that if he were ever fortunate enough to meet 
the gentleman he was so incensed against, he would probably 
set him down as just the sort of a fellow to go fishing with. 








A Boynoop Norion.—Our correspondent ‘‘Special” 
tells a very suggestive story of how in his boyhood days a 
companion forfeited the confidence and respect of his fel- 
lows because lie was a game thief. They scorned a boy 
who could not be honest when alone in the woods, That is 
all well enough for boyhood, which, as we all know, has its 
peculiar fancies and superstitions; but such a notion is out- 
grown by the time man’s estate is reached. No such fool- 
ishness is to be tolerated among persons of mature years. 
As a matter of fact, a man—no matter of what standing in 
the community—may go into the woods in the close season, 
kill deer and leave them to rot, jig trout, and commit all 
manner of offenses according to his fancy, and may then 
come home again and hold his head up, and go his way with 
the respect and trust of his associates. 


ANOTHER PERIL OF ANGLING was illustrated the other 
day in the sad experience of a young Norwegian gentleman 
of Boston, a Mr. Frank Cardozo. Having returned from a 
fishing excursion, and being in all probability unacquainted 
with the Boston way of telling fish stories, Mr. Cardozo 
resented the elastic statements of a companion, Mr. Counaro, 
about the size of the fish that had been caught—or, probably 
lost—and was thereupon very properly rebuked by Mr. 
Counaro, who employed for emphasis an empty beer mug. 
The latest reports from the hospital are to the effect that Mr. 
Cardozo is in a fair way to recover, and he will doubtless 
leave his cot a more charitable and wiser angler, with sense 
enough to swallow the next fish story without question. 


State AND County Farr COMMITTEES may wisely take 
notice of the interest manifested in the dog exhibits where 
such shows have been a part of fair displays this year. At 
Philadelphia, notwithstanding the bad management, the 
dogs were the chief order of attraction; and the visitors to 
the Stafford, Conn., fair manifested a similar interest. It 
will not be very many years before the dog show will be a 
regular feature of the average fair. That will be a happy 
time for the dogs, but a day of doom for the curs, for when 
a community is educated to an appreciation of good canine 
stock it will cease to harbor the sheep-killing brutes that in- 
fest in hordes so many localities. 


In ApDrRoNnDACK style it is not all of hounding to hound. 
Not by a long shot. To hound is only a part of it. The 
rest is to row up to the deer in the water and pour buckshot 
into it at four feet range, or to club it to death at arm’s 
length. That is Adirondack style. 


A “HEALTHY SPECIMEN” of an officer of the law is the 
deputy sheriff of Richardson county, Nebraska, who has put 
in his time this year shooting pinnated grouse out of season. 
Nothing less than a moral regeneration can save the callow 
broods in that county. 


INDIANS AT WORK. 
L—IN THE FIELDS. 


Ban DING in front of the stockade one bright September 

morning I watched the Indians as they passed to and 
fro. One was bringing his horse to the blacksmith’s shop 
to be shod, and another wanted a new bolt for his wagon. 
Several were driving their teams toward the mountains, and 
one wagon, loaded with wood, had just come down, and its 
driver had gone into the house to see if he could sell his load 
to the agent. The oats had all been cut and the yellow 
agency field was dotted with shocks which were ready to be 
hauled to the threshing 1achine. A cog had broken in 
some part of its gearing, and the agency blacksmith was 
hard at work mending it, while a dozen Indians and white 
men stood around and watched his every movement. Indi- 
ans with their wagons arranged with great racks and with 
four very little ponies harnessed to them, stood about ready 
to begin to haul the oats as soon as the thresher should be 
ready to work. 

Seated in rows against the wall of the stockade, enjoying 
the warm sun, sat a dozen old men who gossiped with 
one another without intermission. About the wagons a 
dozen boys, several of whom wore the garb of civilization, 
chased each other and scuffled together, after the fashion of 
boys, civilized or savage, the world over. 

The scene was picturesque and peaceful. I saw a wide 
valley with bluffs rising in terraces one after another till the 
brown expanse met the sky, the bright green of the willows 
and cottonwoods that marked the course of the stream, to 
the west the mountains whose clear-cut outlines were sharply 
defined against the blue, the rough stockade near at hand, 
and further off up and down the creek the conical white 
lodges of the Piegans, and here and there a low cabin, built 
by the more advanced of them. The Indians passing to and 
fro, sometimes on foot or again on horseback, with their 
bright colored blankets, beaded belts and knife sheaths, gave 
life and color to the picture, which was one not soon to be 
forgotten. 

The Piegans have shown under Major Allen’s management 
a remarkable disposition to work. This no doubt arises in part 
from their natural intelligence and from the terrible suffering 
which they underwent during the famine winter, but it is 
in large measure due to the admirable way in which they 
are handled and to the encouragement which is given them 
by Major Allen. In the spring, when the work of getting in 
the crops was in progress, the men showed themselves very 
willing to work, and although, through ignorance, their 
efforts were at first somewhat clumsy and ill-directed, and 
they easily became discouraged, they soon learned to give 
efficient help. Now in the fall, when the crop was cut and 
the thrashing machine was in operation, almost all the work 
was done by the Indians. They loaded the teams, hauled 
the grain to the thrasher, helped to feed it, pitched away the 
straw, and measured and removed the grain. Only one 
white man was at work at the machine. That portion of 
the work about which the Indians appeared to use the least 
judgment was the hauling. They would pile on a wagon an 
enormous load of oats—far too much to be hauled out over 
the rough field—and then whip up the little runts of ponies, 
which would perhaps tug it along until the front wheels 
dropped down into one of the irrigating ditches by which 
the area is traversed, and there they would remain until the 
load was pitched off, or another pair or two of horses were 
attached to the wagon to pull it out. 

It was interesting and encouraging to see the Indians at 
work, and to note the energy and earnestness with which 
they went at their tasks. Except at harvest time there is 
employment for very few, but some of them have garden 
patches of their own which they cultivate and on which 
they raised last summer excellent oats, and potatoes which 
would be sure to take a prize at any agricultural fair here in 
the East. They are very ignorant on farming matters, and 
their lack of experience causes them to act in an extremely 
improvident way. For example, as soon as their potatoes, 
or some of them, are large enough to eat, they proceed to 
dig them and carry them off to sell, although if left in the 
ground the tubers would perhaps continue to increase in size 
for a month longer. In this way they lose a portion of their 
crop. There are a hundred similar practical matters in 
which they need instruction and advice. Quite a number of 
theses Indians have, as has been stated, wagons, and when 
not otherwise occupied they drive up to the mountains, 
twenty miles distant, and haul down loads of wood, which 
they either sell or stack for their own use. Many of them 
have built comfortable log cabins which they inhabit in 
winter, but during the warm weather they prefer—and very 
naturally—to live in their lodges, which they can move 
about-from place to place. 

Except their ponies, with which, however, they are not 
very well provided, they have no domestic animals besides 
the dog. 

IL.—AT SCHOOL. 

For a number of years the importance of educating the 
young Indians has been more and more appreciated. Those 
who are interested in the subject of Indian civilization have 
come to realize that in many cases it is quite hopeless to ex- 
pect that the adult Indians will labor, or indeed contribute 
much of anything toward their own support. They see that 
it is only by wholly separating the Indian child from its 
natural surroundings—from its parents, its home and its 
blanketed playmates—and bringing it up as a white child— 


with instructors open or covert on every hand—can it be 
taught to carry itself as the white child does. ‘The system 
has not_been long enough. in operation to have its success 
thoroughly demonstrated, but enough has been done to show 
that the Indian child has capabilities which are quite up to 
those of the average white child, and to promise great things 
for the Indian race when the practice of educating the child- 
dren shall have become universal. Down in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where this plan has been for some time in operation, 
it is not uncommon to find in white men’s stores Indian 
clerks, whose services are quite as valuable as those of a 
white man would be. And it has been demonstrated there 
and elsewhere, that give to the Indian the same advan 
that the white man has, and he will not fall far behind the 
latter in the struggle for existence. 

At the Piegan agency there is a school where the Indian 
children receive instruction, though, owing to lack of funds 
and consequent want of proper accommodations, it is on a 
much smaller scale than we could wish were the case. Still 
the school had during the month of August an average 
attendance of seventy-four scholars. Of these, about one- 
fourth are in the boarding school. The rest are day scholars, 
that is the blanket children, who come from the lodges and 
camps in the neighborhood, more, perhaps, for the purpose 
of getting the bread that is issued to the school children at 
noon than with any idea of acquiring knowledge. The 
boarding school children are quite different from these. To 
see them, cleanly and neatly clad, sitting at their desks busy 
over their book, one might imagine that he had stepped into a 
New England district school house, except that in few school 
houses would one find so much earnest attention to duty, 
and so little disposition to turn away from the task in hand. 

The school has only been in operation one year; that is, it 
was opened last October, and in this short time the children, 
who before knew nothing but the Piegan tongue, have 
learned to read very nicely and to write in English. The 
most remarkable and most interesting feature of the school 
was the very great interest which the boys and girls took in 
their work. They seemed to realize that the important busi- 
ness in hand was the accomplishment of their tasks. There 
was no whispering or attempt at skylarking among the boys, 
no giggling among the girls, all were interested and absorbed 
in what was before them. I could see that this earnestness 
was due in a great measure to the admirable methods of Miss 
Allen, their instructress, of whom they seemed very fond. 
It is their love for her which leads them to strive so earnestly 
to accomplish the tasks which she sets them. The older 
Indians, too, give the school every encouragement, and those 
whose children belong to it are very proud of their accom- 
plishments, and use every means in their power to spur the 
children on to exertion, and to induce them to make 
the most of the advantages which they have. It 
is not long since old Running Crane, one of the 
chiefs of the tribe, made an address to the chil- 
dren, in which he said that they now had a great 
opportunity to learn things that their fathers never knew; 
that they ought to try to study very hard and learn quickly; 
that they must not play in school—the time to do that was 
when they were out of doors; but that while they were here 
they should give their attention wholly to their work. I 
heard a number of the children read, and, after the school 
was dismissed, which was done most decorously, I had an 
opportunity of examining their copy books, and of hearing 
something about them from Miss Allen. From what she 
told me and from what I saw I could not help thinking that 
the perceptions of these Indian children are quite as quick 
as those of the average white child of the same age. It would 
certainly surprise me to find a white child who after eleven 
months’ instruction could read and write as well as these. 
Miss Allen related to me a number of touching instances of 
the desire to please her exhibited by the children, and in- 
deed the influence which she had over them was very re- 
markable. 

Later, in company with Mr. Bartlett, I went through the 
living portion of the boarding school. Like the school house 
it was built of logs, and was low, but warm and comfortable 
and exquisitely neat. It contains, however, only four or 
five rooms—a dormitory for girls, one for boys, a kitchen 
and a room for Mr. and Mrs, Bartlett. The latter informed 
me that, although it was at first difficult to teach the little 
girls how to cook, wash and so on, they very soon caught 
the idea, and when they had done so their work was admir- 
able. Certainly their bread and the butter which they had 
churned was equal to anything I have ever tasted. A few 
cows are kept for the use of the school, andthe butter which 
the young girls make finds a ready sale at fifty cents per 
pound, thus adding something to the scanty funds at the dis- 
posal of the school. More money is greatly needed, and 
above all, more room; for the school ought to be large 
enough to accommodate all the children of the Piegan 
tribe. 

While the girls attend to the housework, a certain portion 
of the boys’ time out of school is occupied in work in the 
garden. This is a marvel for this part of the country, and 
speaks volumes for the rich soil of Northern Montana as 
well as for the industry of the Indian boys who have culti- 
vated it. For all the work, except the plowing, has beeD 
done by the schoolboys. It is several acres in extent, and all 
vegetables except corn, for which the climate is too cold, 
were growing in the greatest profusion and luxuriance. 
There were potatoes, turnips, beets, peas, lettuce, parsnips, 
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parsley, carrots and celery ; enough probably to last the school 
through the year. 

That same afternoon I went again to the school and heard 
the children sing. They did it wonderfully well, and there 
was to me gomething pathetic beyond the power of words to 
express in their singing of one or two patriotic songs. Why 
should they sing so enthusiastically for the Red, White and 
Blue, which bas robbed them of their land and of their subsist” 
ence, and made them paupers, living on its charity and tenants 


sufferance of so small a portion of the country that was 
on all theirown. To think of what has been and what is 


seemed to me inexpressibly sad. Yo. 


The Sportsman Counrist. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





the shoulders, the fewn through the neck just back of t 
ear. They were standing ten feet apart. \ ? 

At noon the sun came out bright enough to blind the wild- 
est deer running, so we agreed to go to a hemlock swamp 
half a mile from camp a look up an old “Golden” that 
was well known to several hunters. He was invariably 
found in or about the swamp, had been fired at often, and 
tough always wounded he got away. But what was most 
wonderful of all the many stories regarding this supposed 
mythical animal, it was gravely said that “he had a third 
horn growing out of the center of his forehead.” 
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THE OLD HEMLOCK BUCK. 


WAS preparing for my fall deer hunt to Michigan when 
I a voice at the door announced the visi! of a son of St. 
Crispin, who in a vay quiet way expressed a desire to 
accompany me. That 1 was surprised at this request you 
may be well assured, as Van had cobbled boots and shoes 
for me many years, and in all these days I had never heard 
him mention dog, gun nor hunting, even. When the spring 
flight of pigeons came and every man or boy who could 
muster a gun was out, Van was pounding away at his last 
all the same. If he indulged in pigeon pot pie at such times 
it was purchased at the expense of his hard-earned shillings, 
or the gift of some neighbor. 

It was agreed that Van should be companion on the trip, 
in case he took care not to fire off his gun at the first moving 
object in the brush and shoot a man in place of the expected 
wilder animal. There was no danger of this, he thought; 
unless he got lost he could always hunt in the opposite 
direction. The day of departure (10th of November) came 
and the son of Crispin put in his appearance, and not badly 
for a green one did he look either. 

He stood five feet seven and a half inches in his boots, a 

hundred and fifty pounds in weight, and erect and ver 
supple for one of his calling. His scull-cap was of gray cloth 
with ear tabs tied over the crown, a brown home made waw- 
mus covered a flannel shirt of like material, with a broad 
collar turned over all; pantaloons to suit, tied close to the 
ankies; over these a — of heavy knit stockings, all held in 
place by a pair of India rubber shoes, to which a pair of 
canvas leggins were attached, buttoning up to the knees. A 
thirty-to-the-pound double-barrel rifle, with powder horn and 
bullet pouch that looked as though they had seen ‘‘con- 
tinental days,” together with sheath knife and hatchet the 
worse for wear, completed the outfit. We were rather taken 
aback by this unexpected and complete rig for the work 
intended, but Van moved around as though it was his every 
day costume. 

Nov. 14 found us in camp on Goodwin Creek in Tuscola 
county, Michigan. This part of the country at that time 
was almost an undisturbed forest; for only a few clearings 
at intervals of miles dotted the newly tanel roads. The re- 
mainder of it was known only to the surveyor, lumberman, 
hunter and Indian. Tuscola and Sanilac counties abounded 
with game. Elk, bear and wolves were very abundant, while 
deer ranged the county in numbers equal to any other forest 
region. Goodwin Creek, a tributary of the Cass River, with 
its varied timber, undergrowth, rolling lands and impene- 
trable swamps of black ash and hemlock, made it the best of 
feeding and shelter grounds for forest animals; and in conse- 
quence it bad long been a favorite hunting range for the few 
acquainted with its natural advantages. 

The lowlands bordering on the creek for several miles 
varied in width from thirty to sixty rods, were covered in 
part with low growth of hazel, black alder and aspen, alter- 
nated here and there by small bits of water partially over- 
grown with flags, buttonball and rose bushes. The high 
banks on either side of the creek bottom rose abruptly to the 
height of forty or fifty feet and opened on to rolling Jands 
covered with the heaviest of beech, oak, pine and hemlock 
timber. Such was the hunting ground of this little river. 
Even from the imperfect description given the hunter who 
believes in fair work witb the deer can picture here a para- 
dise. 

The day of our arrival a heavy snow was falling. This 
cleared off at night, so the morning was bound to see every- 
thing in our favor. Early at the right time we were off up 
the creek, At its fork it was decided that Van should take 
the left branch while I was to hunt the right. If nothing 
prevented we were to meet before night at the lumber camp 
on the big dam of the right fork. e had separated at the 
forks; before following the creek half a mile I crossed the 
fresh tracks of two deer. Soon they were so near I could 
see the snow fall from the bushes as they passed along on a 
walk. Sure, I must have one of them soon. I will take my 
time and see how they work. If they continue to head up 
the creek I will make a turn to head them off. Ina short 
time they struck into a dense thicket, from whence they 
diverged, left the bank of the stream and struck off into the 
heavy timber. While slowly following and pondering what 
line to take something strange caught my eye. ‘‘Gracious! 
What's this that’s stepped in ahead of me? A man’s foot, 
and no mistaking.” Then stooping down to examine I 
recognized the imprint of a rubber shoe with a spread-eagle 
mark on the sole. ‘‘Van’s track, sure. What’s he doing on 
my side of the creek? He must be lost and in his bewilder- 
ment has stumbled on to my deer.” I was suddenly 
startled from this reverie by the clear crack of a rifle not 
many rods away. Hurrying up, I soon ran afoul of the lost 
one, scurrying around with his knife out and punching two 
deer that lay kicking on the ground. ‘‘Hello! Van, what 
you doing here on my side, killing my deer?” ‘Oh, I’m 
the fellow that kills two deer at a shot!” was the only reply. 
Not another word was exchanged, so we helped clean the 
es barren doe and picked-up fawn—and drag them 
ome, 

After refreshments Van unfolded himself. He said that 
“after leaving me at the forks he allowed I had got the best 
of the layout, so he concluded to go well round to my right, 
hunt beyond me in that direction, and I would never be the 
wiser for it at night.” It was on the way round he came 
across my game, and followed for a short distance, when he 
spied them standing in a fallen treetop, He saw but the doe 
When he fired, and waa much surprised to find the other deer 
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We had barely passed along twenty rods of the border of 
the swamp, than a decr showed a portion of his body in the 
dense underbrush not as many feet off. We could follow 
his route by the snow he shook from the brush in passing. 
As he was making directly to the far side on the west, we 
struck a fast run to head him off as he might emerge from 
the thicket. We soon struck a lumber road that skirted the 
swamp on that side, and had not proceeded far before we saw 
coming the largest deer on record. At first we thought it an 
elk, but before we had time to think he had passed behind 
a large fallen pine tree that led to the road we were follow- 
ing. Van was a few feet in front. As soon as he saw the 
deer. occasionally showing its antlers above the log as it 
walked slowly along, he motioned his hand behind bim, 
remarked in low voice, ‘‘I see the deer,” and raised his gun 
to fire. Now is my time sure, thought I, he will miss, the 
deer will jump to the road and stop to look into the cause 
of the commotion, and so give me a clean open shot. Van 
fired, but the deer did not jump. He fell just where he 
stood in his tracks. A thirty-to-the-pound ball had severed 
the spine. It was a clean calculated shot. There was 
eighteen inches of snow on the log, the ball passed through 
it where it touched the moss. Had the aim been two inches 
higher my turn would have come next. As it was, I was 
my third deer out that day, and before 2 P. M. too. The 
deer was soon hung up and cleaned. We guessed the 
weight all the way up to 200 pounds, although he was thin 
even unto starvation. There was not a single ounce of tallow 
on him, not even about the kidneys. His paunch contained 
about half a bushel of hemlock twigs and leaves. He wasa 
hoary, scragged, gray-haired old fellow with a spike horn 
eight inches long in addition to the regular antlers growing 
nearly from the center of the forehead. There was an old 
ball wound through the neck; another had glanced along the 
left shoulder, making a rough skin wound. He was the veri- 
table ‘‘old hemlock buck.” We had killed the mythical 
animal. 

Although the buck was worthless as food, it was decided to 
take him home as a —“ worthshowing. Sol went in search 
of a lumber team and Van went to by 3 his hand on deer. It 
was long after dark before I had the big deer incamp. Van 
was there already, toasting his toes and frying venison. He 
merely remarked, as I hove in view, ‘“‘Doctor, now as you’ve 
got your hand in at hauling, s’pose you follow that lumber 
road, from where you have brought this deer, about a mile 
further to the north and you'll find another hanging up in 
plain sight; and not to be mean, I will go along and help.’ 
“The other” was brought in that night, and well it was so, 
for before morning it commenced raining with a meaning 
and kept it up al) the next day, and drizzled the day follow- 
ing, froze that night, and so went on day after day for 
nearly a week, when we so despaired of ever seeing another 
good hunting day that season, packed up game and traps 
and left for home. Van gave me the hemlock buck and 
barren doe. The first weighed 170 pounds dressed; the doe 
was fat as a squab pigeon, and was considered the best piece 
of venison I ever brought home. Van never took advantage 
of his position, though he often told of how he killed two 
deer at one shot, and I never denied it. My old friend died 
a few years after this. I have since heard that he was a 
noted deer hunter in the ‘‘parts he came from in Northern 
New York.” 

Judge Caton, in his book on ‘‘North American Cervide,” 
states that a third antler has only been found in the elk, 
wapiti (Cervus canadensis). I send tothe museum of ForEst 
AND STREAM the antlers of the ‘‘old hemlock buck,” killed 
Nov. 15, 1856, uear Poowin Creek, Tuscola county, Mich., 
to be identified as a deer’s head with a third prong or antler. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dr. E. STERLING. 


DR. E. STERLING. 


i foliowing notes from the Cleveland Voice give some 
welcome information about an individual whose signa- 
ture is very well and pleasantly known to the readers of 
FoREST AND STREAM: 
. “Elisha Sterling was born in Salisbury, Conn., Aug. 15, 
1820. Nine months later the family moved to New Haven, 
where they resided till 1824, and then emigrated to Cleve- 
land, by the way of the Erie Canal to Buffalo, thence by lake 
on the steamer Enterprise. The Doctor says they ‘found the 
city a hamlet of five hundred quiet people.’ Mr. Sterling, 
Sr., went to practicing law with the late George Willey’s 
uncle. The only other Se at the bar at the time 
was Governor Wood. ‘Lish’ was foremost in all boyish 
athletics, and had more than his share of mishaps—breaking 
each leg, at different times, and being once pushed into the 
canal lock (where he was vearly drowned) by a youngster 
with whom he quarreled over a string of bullpouts, In such 
sports as swimming, climbing, foot-racing, wrestling, shoot- 
ing, fishing and archery, he was proficicnt, At the proper 
age Bliahe began the study of medicine, and in due time was 


. 





kicking out its life by her side. ‘The doe was shot — graduated an M. D. He was then sent to Paris for a course 


of study. His favorite book had been, he tells us, the life of 
‘Blue Beard.’ ‘When it was first proposed to send me to the 
center of learning, over the sea, my first thought was to visit 
the abode of Gilles de Retz, on the banks of the Loire. A 
book found in the National Library, entitled ‘Voyage Pit- 
Lenten et Romanesque dans l’Ancient France,” was just 
what I was after—an immense folio with text and illustra- 
tions of all the remarkable chateaus of France. Blue Beard’s 
was among the number. The result of it was that with the 
first vacation of August, 1848, I could have been seen, staff 
in hand, on a grand chateau hunt. During this and succeed- 
ing vacations twenty-five hundred miles were traveled over.’ 
An episode of his Paris life was an invitation from Ricard to 
accompany him upon a professional visit to President Louis 
Napoleon to operate for a stricture of the urethra—a disease 
the Emperor died of in exile, in 1873. In the fall of 1852 
Dr. Sterling formally established himself in Cleveland as a 
physician and surgeon. The largest fees he ever received 
were: operating for the stone, $2,000; and $1,000 for plastic 
operation on the face. His smallest fee was half a penny, 
‘taken from Artemus Ward, for carrying him throngh a 
genuine case of Maumee fever and ague.’ The Doctor made 
the first operation on the Western continent for excision of 
the hip-joint from gun shot wounds, Aug. 20, 1861. ‘The 
Army Medical and Surgical Record’ credits him with the 
priority. Dr. Blackman, of Cincinnati, claims the honor; 
but his date is given as ten dayslater. Dr. Sterling’s patient 
survived eleven years, while Dr. Blackman’s only lived four 
hours, as we are informed. Dr. Sterling has a letter from 
Dr. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, accrediting him 
with being the first to make plaster casts of fishes. His 
enthusiastic love for everything connected with pisciculture 
is well known. A pleasant evidence of it is the Castalia 
trout stream, which now furnishes unbounded pleasure to 
several fishing clubs. The Kirtland Society of Natural 
Science was the result of a suggestion by the Doctor. The 
first meeting for its organization was held in his office, Feb. 
25, 1869, as the record book will show.” 


MY FIRST DEER. 
a oa are some things one never forgets. The killing 
of his first deer marks an epoch in a man’s life, and if 
ou will listen [ shall not be very tedious, 
ow I killed mine. 

Late in the year 1853 I had reached the mature age of 
eleven. With a hereditary fondness for natural history and 
field sports I was eager to be the possessor of a gun. My 
gentle mother was a widow and i her eldest child. Though 
born and bred in the far South, where the use of arms is part 
of a youth’s education, she had all a fond mother’s anxiety 
for her children’s safety, and whenever I asked for a gun I 
was told that I would probably kill myself instantly if such 
an instrument were put into my hands, and that I must wait 
until I had reached maturer years before my desire could be 
gratified. My mother was the owner of a very large and 
well equipped plantation situated in one of the riparian 
counties of Mississippi and but a few miles from the great 
river from which the State takes its name. It was her cus- 
tom when in the United States—for though she lived in 
Louisiana she was much abroad—to pay a visit in the au- 
tumn of each year to this plantation, upon which her bache- 
lor brother resided as her representative and where he main- 
tained the most charming of bachelors’ establishments, and I 
was usually taken along, At the rear of the place there was 
a horseshoe shaped lake (an old cut-off of the river), full of 
fish, that in the late autumn and winter months was the 
resort of myriads of water fowl. Not very far from the 
plantation mansion, or ‘‘great house,” as the residence of the 
master was called, the neighboring gentlemen had built a 
dcuble log cabin, in which there resided a curious character. 

Dennis had served four terms of enlistment in the U. S. 
Army, and a former company officer who lived near us after 
leaving the service had taken the old fellow up and built 
him the cabin mentioned, fitted it up, and the veteran pen- 
sioner was passing his last days in great comfort. Like 
many of his countrymen, old Dennis (though the most faith- 
ful of soldiers, aud the greatest possible stickler for discipline) 
had one weakness, viz.: a strong penchant for Kentucky 
whisky. He had three distinct stages of inebriation. In 
the first he was very military and conservative, and feared 
that the introduction of percussion-lock muskets into the 
service had sapped the warlike spirit of the nation. In his 
second he was apt to be didactic; and in the third he was 
rather fond of alluding to his own personal exploits while in 
the service. He had been First Sergeant in the Company of 
the Fourth U. S. Infantry while the regiment was in 
Mexico, and, judging from the conversation he had had 
with Gens. Taylor and Scott and other officers of high rank, 
which he used to repeat to two or three of us, the war would 
never have ended so triumphantly for the American arms 
but for Dennis’s suggestions and advice. Among this old 
worthy’s belongings was an ancicnt musket of the pattern of 
1812, three-banded, with an enormous flintlock. In the 
veteran’s third stage of maudlin inebriety he would point to 
the ancient weapon as it hung on hickory forks above his 
cabin door, and with ——— gesture tell us of the 
wonderful fatality that attended its use in the various 
skirmishes and battles ‘‘with thim Mixikins.” 

As a neighboring lad and I walked slowly homeward after 
listening to the old sergeant’s marvels of slaughter, we used 
very soberly to wonder that any Mexicans were left after one 
of these Homeric encounters. As I listened to these stories 
and gazed at the wonderful instrument of death one day, a 
wild thought came into my mind. The tremendous possi- 
bilities it awakened startled me. I would buy that musket. 
As I said, the possibilities dazzled me. To own such a 
death-dealing instrument, one which had accomplished such 
results—why, it would be too much good fortune for one 
person to hope for in this world. But the idea grew. I 
would become the proprietor of the wondrous weapon if 
money could accomplish it. One day after the old soldier’s 
potations had been of uncommon strength, [ delicately 
broached the momentous question. He looked at me with a 

lance in which wonder and dignity were blended, and burst 
into copious tears; but I persevered. Finally he said that if 
1 could produce the sum of two dollars and a half, why, as 
a great favor, the musket should be mine. Now, I had two 
gold dollars, and I knew that in any great emergency my 
uncle could be relied upon for the other half dollar. To 
make my story short, I got the needed fifty cents, and with 
my other dollars in my pocket and a beating heart in my 
breast, 1 went to old Dennis’s cabin to conduct the operation 
and take possession of the property. He explained the mys- 
teries of loading and priming, and putting in a new flini, he 
gave me the coveted weapon, I dared not take it home, and 


I will tell you 
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managing unwieldy pprey though not to kill it. . [have seen 
a Heterodon and an English ring snake do this in dealing 
with a bulky or troublesome frog, while the true burrowers, 
or the liz snakes, depend solely on the grasp of their 
jaws, and swallow their food by a succession of quick snaps, 
as the limbed lizards do. “ 

May we not hope to hear that further observations have 
been made this summer on the habits of the American worm 
snakes, and the result of those promised investigations of Mr, 
Horsford’s little worm snake that ‘‘ran under ground” so 
nimbly? CATHERINE C, Hoptey. 


HABITS OF CRAYFISH. 

(* our fresh-water animals, none possess more interest 

to an observer than the common crayfishes. I say 
common because in most parts they are rare or not found at 
all. They dart about in our streams and pools and play 
around the water in a most interesting manner, I have sat 
on the shady banks of a pretty stream near Washington for 
hours and watched these little creatures as they busied them- 
selves about their work, and my interest never flagged, for I 
was always learning something new about their habits. They 
are very pugnacious and will fight, kill and eat each other if 
they get the chance; but their chief food consists of succulent 
roots and waste matter in the stream. 

When the eggs are laid the female catches them as they 
are deposited, on her swimmerets, beneath the tail, and to 
these hairy appendages the eggs stick by a gluey secretion. 
Upon these they are held by the female until they are 
hatched, and even then the newly-formed and imperfectly- 
developed young, by a strange instinct are led to remain 
attached to the female for a few days. It is interesting to 
watch the animal in this stage. The young gradually de- 
velop the power of swimming and begin to wander a short 
distance from their birthplace as their power increases. 
Whenever danger is apprehended the tiny things fly pre- 
cipitately back to their mother. Gradually they venture 
further, until at last they leave their parent for good to seek 
their fortune in the small stream, and perhaps to be eaten by 
the very mother who so carefully protected them in their 
earlier days. 

The old crayfish as they swim about present a peculiar 
appearance as, carrying their large claws clumsily in front 
of them, they slowly walk forward, or suddenly dart back- 
ward by quick flaps of the tail. How often have I stood on 
the banks of the stream and watched them go through their 
motions. Turn over a stone and when the mud clears you 
will see crouched away in the darkest corner one of these 
animals looking up at you with its stalked eyes. Place your 
hand suddenly in the water and he is gone like a flash, and 
you see him rapidly making his way down the stream. An 
easy method of catching these creatures is to place a little 
net just behind them, and then to frighten them. They 
will almost invariably dart backward into the net. 

In distribution they are very curious, for in certain large 
areas in this country they are entirely absent, and in one 
stream they may be abundant, while in another adjacent to 
it not one can be found. There are many different kinds, 
all differing in some minor technical point. All east of the 
Rockies are of one genus, and west of those mountains the 
ether genus, Astacus, is found. In New England there are 
nove, except in a river in the north of Maine, where one 
kind is found. That such a large area should be uninhabited 
= these animals, while the much less favorable place, the 

ammoth Cave, basa peculiar blind kind of its own, is 
certainly remarkable. On the banks of the Mississippi there 
is a burrowing species which does great damage by digging 
holes in the levees. In Virginia there are at least three kinds, 
the large edible river species, the burrowing kind and the 
brook species. The latter inhabits nearly every little stream 
flowing into the Potomac, and is almost pag re Free 
in the springs at the head of the stream. Every Virginia 
planter protects these little creatures when found in the 
springs, ‘‘for they purify the water,” he says, and with good 
reason. 

There is one species which 1 have had especial opportun- 
ity for observing and which is, without doubt, the most 
interesting one of the whole group inhabiting the United 
States. This is the burrowing crayfish, technically called 
Cambarus diogenes. It was found in a meadow near Wash- 
ington, living in abundance in burrows in the ground at a 
considerable distance from the stream. No one has pub- 
lished anything upon the subject, except the naturalist 
Girard many years ago, and my observations differ somewhat 
from his. 

In this meadow, which in winter is covered with water, 
the holes are found in great numbers, and each is covered 
by a chimney or mound made of pellets of mud. At theend 
ob a burrow, which varies from six inches to three feet, 
according to circumstances, is a bottle-shaped cavity in which 
the crayfish lives. The bottom of the hole contains about a 
pint of muddy water, from which the crayfish must get its 
oxygen for breathing. The hole is sometimes not over half 
an inch in diameter, and is often as wide as two inches, 
varying with the size of the inhabitant. At the bottom of 
each burrow one adult animal is always found and never 
more. 

For reasons which I shall not attempt to explain here, I 
am led to believe that during the winter the burrowing 
craytishes retire to the water in the stream, and in the 
spring, finding the water decreasing in volume, that ungov- 
ernable force, called instinct, leads them to burrow in the 
ground primarily to escape the drouth and also to raise their 
young. The burrow is dug perpendicularly until water is 
reached, and as long as water is left in the hole, the animal 
is satisfied. But soon the increased heat of the summer 
dries up the surface water, and the crayfish is obliged to 
burrow deeper. In doing so more mud has then to be exca- 
vated, and this is piled in the shape of a mound or chimney 
around the mouth of the hole. How the creature rolls up 
large pellets of mud to the surface is hard to-understand. 
But that it does push them up the smooth and regular side of 
the burrow, is a fact clearly shown by the evidence at hand. 

What the animal lives on deep down in its burrow is 
difficult to see. I have never seen it out in the daytime, and 
as there is nothing in the hole to eat it must go out by night. 
There are no side burrows and no tunnelings, and never have 
I found two burrows united. The male and female are 
separated by masses of earth, and to come into communica- 
tion with each other they must meet outside the burrow. I 
found large numbers of females with the young clinging to 
their swimmerets,'and these must:all live in the almost dry 
narrow burrow. How do they get a sufficient amount of 
—— It isan intensely interesting creature and one whicli 
will bear much study. At present nothing positive is known 
about it and the subject is open to any student of nature. 

Rapa §, Tarr. 


what should I do with the thing now that I had it? Where 
could I put it? My colored factotum Sam (a typical negro 
boy of the old time whose mother was m faithful nurse, 
and a better one there never was) suggested that it be hidden 
in the hollow of a big sycamore tree, about half a mile from 
home, until the next Saturday. On Saturdays I had a holi- 
day, and so was not obliged tostudy. My private tutor who 
was something of a musician was in the habit of visiting a 
near neighbor, to whose young daughters he was panes 
the rudiments of a musical education, and so I usually ha 
the day to myself. 

The next holiday was a beautiful one, just such divine 
days as sometimes come in the late far South autuins. 
With a large vial filled with powder, abstracted stealthily 
from my uncle’s abundant powder flask, and a lot of shot of 
various sizes, from No. 1 buck to No. 6, I proceeded to get 
out the hidden gun. It had suffered no damage in its con- 
cealment, and I loaded it as well as I could, remembering to 
follow the advice I had received from its late proprietor, 
using plentiful paper as wadding. Then Sam and I went 
down toward the Jake 1 have mentioned to shoot at some- 
thing. A large tree had been blown down by a summer 
storm, and had falien with part of its top in the water. 
Bebind this trunk I sat down, with the gun barrel resting 
across it, and was ready to destroy anything feathered or 
furred that came in range. We sat there, ) should think, an 
hour. A flock of mallards fresh from northern prairies and 
lakes sailed slowly up and down, and finally dropped into the 
water about a hundred yards away, and began preening them- 
selves after their long flight. I waited for them to swim in 
closer to shore and give them a shot, but they unaccount- 
ably, as it seemed, ‘declined to oblige.” Finally, as I was 

etting tired of so Jong a stillness, and was thinking of 

eaving. | heard my boy Sam say, ‘Jes look dar, Marse 
Hugh!” I looked, and the sight nearly made me speechless. 

Six deer were coming down out of the canebrake, and 
heading directly for the place we were concealed in. At the 
head of the column there marched a stately buck, with as 
fine a head of horns as one could wish to see. Behind him 
were two docs and three younger deer. 1 hardly dared to 
breathe. On they came until they were within twenty yards 
of where we lay hidden. The buck, as became a monarch 
and gentleman, headed his seraglio and children to the 
water’s edge, where he bent his stately head and took a long 
draught of the silvery water. A young doe behind him 
nibbled daintily—with the coquetry of a grande dame—at 
the sweet autumn grass that the water had kept green. The 
soft lustrous brown eyes of the wild things shone like those 
of a beautiful woman. I was face to face with God’s love- 
liest children in their most charming mood. The buck 
looked on asa patriarch might watch the sports of giddy 
youth, while the younger deer bit at each other in simulated 
anger or dipped their tawny nostrils and dappled faces in 
tbe limpid water. All at once I saw a quick change in the 
leader. He suspected danger. The wind blew strongly 
from him to me, but with some instinctive warning he knew 
his followers were in the way of harm. He reared his 
branched head and gave a low tremulous whistle. In a sec- 
ond the beautiful creatures were alive with the instinct of 
self-preservation. But what was it? Who had seen the 
slayer man whom they had reason to fear since Nimrod the 
Mighty Hunter. In the intentness with which I watched 
them I forgot that I had a gun. 

‘Fo’ mussy’s sake, Marse Hugh, why don’t yo’ shoot?” I 
heard my African lieutenant whisper in a voice of agony. 
Tremulous I somehow pulled back the massive flint-bearing 
hammer unti) with a loud ‘‘tchick” it was at full cock. The 
buck detected a movement. He started to run, but in some 
invisible way gave orders that the others should go first. 
He would cover the retreat as became a hero and warrior 
patriarch, heading his own family. He stepped off about 
forty yards and stopped. I tried to sight him, but my eyes 
filled with water and the front sight looked as big as a barrel. 
in desperation I wildly pulled the trigger and the ponderous 
hammer came down. The gun had snapped. If that buck 
had only gone then. He started at the click of the falling 
hammer and ran about twenty yards, and then, as if in 
defiant _bravado, deliberately walked back toward me, fol- 
lowed timidly by the others. They too, wanted to see what 
that gray looking thing behind the log was. In a second my 
nerve returned. I was as calm and steady as though I sat in 
my mother’s big rocking chair. I pushed back the tumbler 
that covered the pan and again cocked the gun. Taking as 
good aim as I could I pulled the trigger the second time. 

1 have since then lain in front of forty heavy pieces of 
artillery iz hot action and helped handle a battery of 13-inch 
mortars, but never did I hear such a roar! The musket re- 
coiled terribly, for I must have had in it five drams of quick 
burning powder. The heavy cock caught me on the lip as 
the musket leaped backward and knocked out two of my 
teeth. It hit Sam, who was looking over my shoulder, di- 
rectly on the nose, reducing that organ—too flat for beauty 
in its normal condition—to a degree of flatness that feature 
seldom attains, and he always averred that it kicked him 
four times after it got him on the ground, but of that I had 
my doubts. I wanted to cry but dared not, while Sam, 
whom no degree of pride restrained, bellowed like a yearling 
bull, After we washed our faces and repaired damages as 
well as we could it occurred to me to look for my deer. 
Poor fellew; there he was! The charge had gone high, but 
very close, and broken his back. He could stand upon his 
fore legs, but never more would he leap or run again. For 
a moment I would have given anything in the world to have 
had that deer unhurt and full of life as he had been so little 
a while ago. The wound was deeper than I thought, for in 
a moment more he rolled over, his lungs filled with blood 
and he fell limp and lifeless—dead. With his death came a 

-teacp of oe oe ——' instinct at a hunting race 

zed up. orgot my bruised mouth a issi j 
Thad killed a et” . ee 

Well, I went home, walking on air, and told ny story. 
The deer was brought in and hung up on the lower limbs of 
a great oak. My uncle, who was delighted at the exploit, 
said that if I would get the Multiplication Table so I 
could say it backward by Christmas he would give me a 
gun suited to my age and strength. By the most terrible 
mental effort 1 have ever undergone I performed the feat, 
and Christmas saw me the proud owner of a beautiful English 
shotgun, which did me but little good, for in the following 
summer I had to go to France to be educated. Gentle, 
patient reader, I have had a fair share of the world’s honors 
—rude as they are. I have rode out in front of a crack cavalry 
regiment as its commander when but little more than a boy, 
but never, never have I known that supreme ecstacy that 
comes from achievement to such a degree as I did when I 
showed my gentie mother and kind old uncle my first deer. 

OcropER 6. Misstsstppr LOWLANDS. 














































































Glatuyal History. 


arate all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 


THE CONICAL WORM SNAKE. 


hes my paper of March 5 on the ‘Ground or Worm 

Snakes,” allusion was made to the little ‘‘conical worm 
snake” of India (Gongylophis conicus), at present an inmate 
of our London’ Zoological Gardens. I was then anticipating 
the brighter skies of summer to enable me to observe it 
while feeding, Tyrrell, our head keeper at the Reptilium, 
having reported to me its habit of constricting its prey. 
Now we have always associated the idea of - constrictors— 
those which kill their prey by constricting or:crushiog it.in 
their coils—with the larger serpents, boa, python, anaconda, 
and a few others, and-not at all with the small-burrowing 
snakes, many of which approach the lizard in. structure. 
This conical worm snake, therefore, was a'subject of great 
interest to me, more especially so because our principal 
European authorities make no mention. of: its: habits, which 
indeed Dr. Gtinther, in his ‘‘Reptiles of British India,” af- 
firms to be but little known. . 

Feeding time—once a week at the-Reptilium—commences 
with the sunset bell; consequently a bright, clear evening 
and the willingness of Gongylophis to partake of his.supper 
without loss of a moment of the precious:-twilight were mat- 
ters of anxious desire. Promptly came the obliging’ keeper 
to the worm snake’s cage first; in it- were also several other 
small snakes, including the pretty little. Héerodon nasicus 
from Kansas, — by Or Garman, of Cambridge, 
Mass. I may here repeat that this conical worm snake 
keeps itself continually hidden under the gravelly shingle 
that covers the floor of its cage. Just its nose and the top 
of its head, no bigger than one of the pebbles, which in color 
it resembles, may be discerned by a practiced eye, and there 
it remains motionless hour after hour. Unless from this 
habit of hiding itself, I don’t know why it is called a ‘‘worm 
snake,” as it is a true ophidian and in no way related to 
the others of that name, or at all resembling a worm. 

But fast waning daylight makes us impatient, even in 
imagination, and we eagerly watch Tyrrell and the sbingle 
as five little white mice are dropped intotke cage. Instantly 
one was seized by a Coronella cana and coiled so swiftly that 
the eye could not follow the movements. This-little coluber, 
then, is also a constrictor; and while noting with some relief 
that the poor little mouse was instantaneously killed, not a 
limb quivering to betray any suffering—hey, presto! the 
pebbles flew, and like a jack in the box springing to light, 
Gongylophis was on the surface with a mouse almost hidden 
in his coils also! Thus, motionless, the snake remained for 
nearly five minutes, when, without loosening its hold, it be- 
gan to examine its victim. Finding the head and deliberately 
getting that between its jaws, it proceeded to swallow the 
mouse, which operation occupied only a few minutes, Spar- 
ing a glance for the Coronella cana I saw that while still tightly 
coiling the first mouse, it hud caught and was eating a sec- 
ond. Presently, in process of deglutition the coils neccssar- 
ily slackening, a viperine snake coolly secured the dead 
mouse and, undisturbed, devoured the same. Mean- 
while Gongylophis, after partaking of his mouse, 
worked his way stealthily under the gravel, causing 
just so slight a commotion on the surface as_ to enable 
one to trace his route to a further corner, where his head re- 
appeared and where he remained watching mouse the fourth. 

his little quadruped, however, espied those treacherous 
eyes, and giving a spring to the middle of the cage, ran up 
the stem of a sbrub and settled himself among the branches, 
calmly surveying the scene below, and apparently having 
‘““quite a good time” in his security. Any of the snakes could 
have easily followed him had they been so minded, but in 
their pre-occupation mousey gained courage, and presently 
dropping down among them again, sat on its hind legs to 
wash its face and make itself generally comfortable. During 
these few minutes Gongylophis made a slow excursion round 
the cage, thus enabling us to see his entire length and color- 
ing as he stole up to mouse the fifth, caught and constricted 
it for exactly four minutes. With the vanishing twilight 
this second mouse disappeared down his cuptor’s throat, ob- 
scurity then terminating that evening’s observations and leav- 
ing one of the five mice still at its toilet. 

This Indian ‘‘worm snake” is a sad glutton, sometimes 
surfeiting himself disgracefully. On one occasion, when 
his sole companion was a green Paperita just arrived, the 
keeper, to tempt the new comer, put four mice into the cage, 
all of which were — and swallowed by Gongylophis be- 
fore his comrade could seize one. The consequences of this 
gluttony next day can be imagined; nor was the inconven- 
ience confined to himself, because his loss of appetite for 
some succeeding days frustrated my next week’s observa- 
tions. 

That he is a true constrictor, however, admits of no doubt; 
and we find a reason for this in the fact that in structure he 
is very similar to the boas, to which heis related. But while 
his relatives who climb trees possess a long, prehensile tail, 
his has diminished to an inch and a half, and is stout and of 
a conical shape. Living under ground a prehensile tail 
would be useless. It is from this peculiarly short, pointed 
tail that Gongylophis derives his specific name conicus, and 
not from the head, as I at first supposed, that being also of a 
conical form and the only part of the little ‘‘worm snake” 
that I had then seen. It is one of the family of sand snakes 
(Erycide), and so closely related to Hryx that Duméril calls 
it Hryz conicus, or L’Hryx ad queue conique. Its average 
length is somewhat over two feet; in color it is chiefly brown, 
prettily marked with black down its back; the ventral scales 
are white. In some species rudimentary hind limbs are 
slightly distinguishable in the form of very faint prominences 
or stylets on euch side, near the base of the tail. This is an- 
other feature which these very small ground snakes (Hryz 
and Gongylophis) possess in common with the gigantic con- 
strictors. tree buas and the anaconda (a water snake), afford- 
ing an interesting example of certain inherited distinctions 
which have been preserved alike in individuals which in 
other respects have widely diverged from the ancestral type. 

Though so different from Mr. Horsford’s worm or ground 
snake, which was the starting point of these investigations, 
Gongylophis has extended our acquaintance with the con- 
stricting snakes, which we find to include not a few of the 
smaller snakes. Coronella cana, the hoary snake, from South 
Africa, is a constrictor, coiling and retaining its prey until 
dead; so is the lacertine snake, Celopeltis lacertina, but this 
latter being the subject of recent investigations claims a few 
words to itself in due time. Several of the smaller snakes, 
which, in structure, are not true constrictors, nevertheless 
use the coils of their body to assist them in holding and 
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THE NIGHTHAWK. 
E do not 


bird.” 
667 rht, ‘ 
of other popular names, and it is certain 


nor does he suggest a substitute. It is just as well 


with the birds of prey!” 


Our ignorance may be inexcusable, but we were not aware 
that the nighthawk had ever been ‘‘classed with the birds of 
prey.” As regards hairy head, large eyes and rapidity of 

ht we might say that the only hair on the head of the 
nichthawk is that constituting the rictal bristles, while many 
hawks have a comparatively large amount of hair among 
the feathers of the head; large eyes are to be found in the 
owls, which we believe are ‘‘classed with the birds of prey ;” 
and rapidity of flight—need we remind ‘‘Curtis”?—is a 


flig 


feature for which the birds of prey are remarkable. 


A little thought on the part of any one will convince him 
that there are characters in which the nighthawk resembles 
certain of the smaller rapacious birds, especially those of the 
family Strigidw, and it will be very easy for him to account 
for the common name. The nighthawk is crepuscular or 
nocturnal in its habits, under ordinary circumstances; its 
mottled coloration, its barred tail and under parts, its flight, 
its ‘‘swoops,” its long wings, its large head, and its acute 
vision are points on the strength of which the average person 


would feel justified in dubbing the possessor nighthawk. 


We do not call attention to the above features to attempt 
to demonstrate that there is any affinity between the hawks 
and owls and the nighthawk, but = to show that there 

should not be aa 


is a Strong superficial resemblance, whic 
looked when considering vernacular names. 


WASHINGTON, Oct, 19. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In Forest AND StrREAM for July 30, 1885, Dr. E. Sterling 
writes he has never met with the night hawk’s (Caprimulgus 
virgintanus) eggs protected by stick, straw, or material of 
any kind whatever. I found a nest of two eggs this summer 
at side of small orange tree. The eggs were upon a bed of 


pine needles placed about the tree as mulch, 
FRANK H. FuLier. 
FRUITLAND, Fila. 


Dog-Wo.r Hysrips.—The Philadelphia Press has a note 
about the ‘‘Zoo’s” dog-wolf hybrids recently noticed in these 
columns: ‘‘The three surviving members of the half-dog 
and half-wolf family, born at the Zoological Gardens three 
nonths ago, are showing their savage nature more every day. 
Yesterday afternoon keeper McCadden heard a noise in the 
pen in which they are kept, and in which was also a little 
red fox. Running to the cage he saw the three dog-wolves 
attacking the fox. The keeper made a rush for the cage, 
but before he could get in the red fox had been torn limb 
from limb by his vicious companions and was being eaten 
up. Head keeper Bryne said he had been expecting some 
trouble from that quarter for some time, and as the wolves 
grow older they exhibit a very bad disposition on account of 


being half-breeds. 


Game Bag and Gur. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co, 


NOTIONS ABOUT SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have always been an advocate of the maxim ‘‘The best 
is the cheapest,” but have not always been successful in find- 
ing out the best. In the autumn of 1883 I purchased a sup- 
pj’: of powder, for which I paid $1.60 per pound; and at the 
wyme time my brother got a lot for the removing of which 
the storekeeper fined him the sum of 38 cents per pound. 
(That is the way I put it at the time.) One day he proposed 
that we try the relative strength of the two brands. We 
loaded a dozen shells from each lot wit 3} drams, 14 ounces, 
and shot them all from the same gun at a target, distance 
from 25 to 45 yards, and we could tell no difference in the 
pattern or penetration, and the fouling of the gun was about 
the same, This may sound like a ‘‘barefoot-boy-with-a-pin- 


hook” story; but I don’t care, it is correct. 


I noted the strictures of one of your correspondents on 
I admit that they have a sort of ‘‘remem- 
ber-Tam-O’Shanter’s-mare” look, and at first sight impress 
one about as favorably as an earless pig; but the man who 
thinks that they will decline in favor surely reckons without 
«us host. I have many a time failed to get in my second bar- 
rel because the game jumped suddenly and I had no time to 


hammerless gun. 


cock it; but in the hammerless both barrels are controlled b 
the same motion of the safety brake, and with me this ad- 
vantage neutralizes any argument that can be brought against 
this form of gun. The exception taken by the same corre- 
spondent to the expression ‘‘hammers below line of sight 
when cocked” savors a little of captiousness. He might as 
well argue that we cannot compare the levels of lakes Mag- 
giore and Geneva with a line drawn along the summits of 
the Alps; that the lakes would have to be side by side and 
under the Alps before the expression ‘‘below the level of 
their summits” would be legitimate. 
I wonder why some manufacturer does not bring out a 
hammer gun witb a safety brake. I believe it would “take.” 
1 think ‘‘Ah-Pe” has fallen into the same error that he 
places at the door of a certain ‘“‘gunmaker and author,” that 
of discriminating unfairly in favor of the products of his own 
country. 1 think some of his statements are not quite justified 
by facts. He insinuates that any person who shoots an Eng- 
lish or Belgian gun costing less than $50 does so at the risk 
of his life. Now in this country there are hundreds of such 
guns in use, costing all the way from $18 to $45, and I have 
heard of but one case of bursting of barrels, and that was 
the fault of the shooter. Moreover I can show two guns 
(side-snap and under-lever actions) that cost $22 and $24 re- 
Spectively, that have seen six years’ usage on our marshes 
and are not “shaken to pieces” by a jugful. In this vicinity 
Suns that cost over $50 are like the proverbial angels’ visits, 


with the opinioa expressed by “Curtis” 

in his ‘‘Notes on the Higagevk.” peaaey AND 

Oct. 8, when he says ‘‘there was possibly never “ ” 

oie ot misnomer in natural history than the name of this for “external show.” The gun that 
We think that “hawk,” with the limiting word 
” is a name that is quite as appropriate as hundreds 
much more sug- 
gestive than many vernaculars. Although the writer condemns 
nighthawk in his first paragraph, he goes right along using 
it throughout bis article, occupying two-thirds of a oe 
that he does not, for there is no doubt that nighthawk is the 
best English name we have for the bird, notwithstanding the 
fact that ‘‘Curtis” tells us that ‘‘its hairy head, large eyes, 
and rapidity of flight should have prevented its being classed 
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you should patronize 


a depraved taste, but I woul 


in operating it are a long distance from their points of app 
cation. { have nothing to say against American guns, 


“‘Brummagem” is good enough for me. L. I. FLower. 
New Brunswick. 
MOOSE AND DEER IN MAINE. 


men stoop to shooting deer out of season. 


those camps or their guides, 


the western 
that Lewy 


granted. The satisfaction took another turn. 


Supreme Judicial Court at Calais. 


came on the scene. The 
woods. Warden French found they had 


flashing his dark lantern. 


exploit. 


with no attempt to bring it out till the proper time. 


obey a law he sees to be of so great value to other sportsmen. 


True friends of the Maine game laws who go there annually 
begin to feel toward those who kill out of season just as 
they would toward a thief who should steal game from 


them which they had lawfully killed in open season. 


When we were boys we had our lines of mink and musk- 
The ground was too great to be gone 


rat traps every fall. 
over each day by any one of us. We visited the traps by 
turns. There was true honor among the boys. Each was 


sure of what had fallen to his own traps. This went on for 
many years. At last one boy began to find too much in his 


traps. We stood it till we knew he was guilty of stealing, 
with only the silent trees and murmuring brooks as witnesses. 
Then we turned him out. 
traps while he remained in the neighborhood. We believed 
the skins would all fall to his clutches. All confidence in 
trapping was gone; a thief, against whom we had no means 
of defense save his own honor—this was void—was amon 
us. We felt toward that boy just as we feel to-day towerd 
the man who will go on to our hunting grounds—everybody’s 
hunting grounds in open season—and kill a moose or deer 
contrary to law and sportsman’s honesty, just because he can 
do so and evade the jaw, either through his position as a 
gentleman or an expert in keeping out of the way of de- 
tectives. 

As showing that moose are increasing in Maine it may be 
mentioned that a train of cars killed one not long ago be- 
tween Danforth and Forest. Also, a gentleman driving in 
Fredericton, met, below Nashwaak, a large bull moose which 
showed fight toward the horse, pawing and striking with his 


forward feet till frightened away by the gentleman himself. 
A moose also walked leisurely out into a cornfield in King- 
field one day last July. 


SPECIAL, 





Again, he says that it is not worth while to go over the 
water for a gun, except you want ‘‘external show,” and then 
urdey and some few other London 
makers. He also says every dollar pou pay over $250 is 

urdey sends out here 
for $450 is plain, no engraving, and, according to ‘“‘Ah-Pe,” 
we pay him a clear profit of $200. I would rather take the 
profit and buy a good Birmingham gun with it. I may have 
take a Scott, Richards, Ellis 
or Greener hammerless before a Purdey, as the latter has 
gearing enough for a sawmill, and some of the forces mes 
l- 


ut 


HE work of enforcing the Maine moose and deer protec- 
tive laws is being pushed with the usual vigor. It is 
believed by those deeply interested that there has been less 
poaching the past open season than the previous year, or 
perhaps any season since the rigorous pursuit begun of those 
who shoot when the law says nay. But still everything 
is not yet exactly as it should be. Even gentlemen (?) sports- 
In Richardson 
Pond, a few rods from Richardson Lake—one of the Andro- 
scoggin chain—could have been seen the bones, half denuded 
of the flesh, of two deer—were seen Sept. 25—the Maine 
open season begins Oct. 1. No use whatever had been made 
of these deer; every bone was intact. They had evidently 
been in the water a month or more. On this pond are the 
camps of two gentlemen—handsome summer cottages. These 
gentlemen have been in camp, with their families and friends, 
also a large force of guides, since early summer. They say 
that they have even taken their ladies out, behind the jack- 
light, and given them the sight of a deer; so plenty are the 
creatures. But they are silent upon the subject of shooting. 
Who killed the two deer left in the water? No outsider 
could have done it without the knowledge of the owners of 


But there is trouble with the Indians. They have killed 
some deer in the northeastern part of the State, whether gen- 
tlemen have tolerated such a breach of sportsman-honesty in 

rt of the State or not. A Calais paper says 
itchell, a Passamaquoddy Indian, who can read 
and write, and is intelligent enough to understand the game 
laws, came to town the other day, on the warpath after 
Warden French, who had poisoned his hound found run- 
ning deer near Clifford Lake. The Indian employed a law- 
yer, with the idea of recovering damages for the loss of his 
dog, which he claimed to be warranted under treaty right. 
But he found that there was ‘‘no property in dogs;” that the 
warden had done his duty; that a warrant could not be 
Warden 
French got a warrant for the arrest of the Indian for viola- 
tion of the game laws. The case excited a great deal of 
interest, and able arguments were presented both for the 
Indian and for the prosecution. The result was the finding 
of the red man guilty, but the judge imposed the lightest 
fine under the law—$40. Against this ruling the Indian ap- 

aled, and the case will come before the April term of the 


Warden French has had further trouble at Clifford Lake. 
Indians appeared = deer with dogs. The warden 
ndians took alarm and fled to the 

one to Little 
Munquosh, where there were four other Indians in tempo- 
rary camp. In the dead of night he started afterthem. He 
arrived at their camp at 2 A. M. Landing from his canoe 
before the Indians took alarm, he dropped into their midst, 
He ordered the Indians to lie 
down. ‘Terror-stricken they obeyed. He then shot the poor 
dogs, two in number, who showed more courage than their 
guilty masters, attempting to bite the officer. He then en- 
tered his canoe and paddled away, telling the Indians he 
would attend to their case before the courts. It was a brave 


The Calais Times finds that moose are returning to the 
borders of Dobsis Lake, one of their best natural breeding 
and feeding grounds. One weighing 900 pounds was killed 
there on Monday before the open season began on Thursday, 
Alas! 
for the pains those styling themselves gentlemen will take to 
evade a wholesome game law—a law which, under the un- 
willing obedience it has received, is restoring this lordly 
game to its natural haunts in the remote parts of the Pine 
Tree State. A sportsman who goes into the remote sections 
of Maine every fall and is not over-particular about the 
season remarked the other day: ‘‘Let them enforce the law 
the best they can. It is not half so hard to find a moose as 
it was two years ago. They are beginning to increase. It 
takes some courage to kill a moose nowadays, even just be- 
fore the ist of October!” And yet this man is not willing to 


We also failed to further set our 
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THE FOX AS A TREE CLIMBER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am invited by your correspondent Mr. Conway to ex- 
press an opasonee to whether the fox which treed twice the 
same day infront of Gen. Washington’s hounds was a gray 
orared. It was a gray beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 
The red fox goes to earth always. 

I possess a knowledge of the accumulated experience of 
three generations upon this point, which I have heard often 
discussed by my father and his friends. For fifty years m 
father kept a pack and followed them with a zeal and skill 
perhaps never surpassed. I have myself given many days 
to the sports of the field and study of the habits of game. 
With the lights before me I am not prepared to believe that 
a red fox ever took to a tree in front of the hounds. I am 
not to be understood as calling in question any man’s vera- 
city; but if anybody believes that he has ever seen a red fox 
up a tree my opinion is that he is mistaken. On the other 
hand, the gray fox trees habitually when pressed by hounds, 
and doubtless often when pressed for food. 

This arboreal habit of the gray fox is, so far as my know]- 
edge extends, entirely exceptional among the wild Canidae, 
and is a nut for the Darwinians. Know they anything of 
any tree-climbing canis toward whose arboreal habit this 
proclivity of the gray fox of to-day is a reversion; and why 
do not reds revert also, or any modern dog whatsoever? 

There is a peculiar fact of geographica) distribution to be 
noted concerning the territory occupied by the reds and 

ays. The seat of my maternal ancestors was Gunston 
{all, within sight of the home of General Washington, at 
Mt. Vernon. y father’s family owned, and some of them 
always occupied large estates near Fairfax Court House, and 
my own home was in Loudoun county. My own personal 
observation of the habits of the fox covers, therefore, the 
very ground over which General Washington rode to his 
hounds. In my early life a red fox was seldom seen in that 
pent of Fairfax, the grays had almost exclusive possession. 
n comparatively recent years the reds became tolerably 
numerous about Fairfax Court House, but the grays are still 
most numerous in that section. Twenty miles north of Fair- 
fax Court House, where my Loudoun home was, I have never 
to this day seen a gray fox, nor heard of one being seen 
within the last thirty years, though I have hunted over every 
acre, I believe, within a radius of ten miles hundreds of 
times, and have started and killed many scores of reds. 

One more fact and 1 will have done. The red fox pro- 
duces its young invariably in an earth den. Sometimes 
when a den is abandoned for cause the young are temporarily 
deposited in the root of a hollow tree, but rarely and under 
exceptional circumstances, - The gray fox habitually pro- 
duces its young in a hollow stump or log, or in the root of a 
hollow tree. M. G. Exuzey, M.D. 


WasainerTon, D. C. 
















































































IN THE BAD LANDS OF DAKOTA. 


OVEMBER had come. The beautiful cool weather was 
just such as to entice one to enjoy outdoor exercise. 

The sky clear, the sun bright, the stars countless in their 
splendor. The first day’s travel at an end, the sheet iron 
stove was in full blast; just within the tent two of the boys 
were cleaning the prairie chickens killed along the road on 
our way; and soon the potatoes and the chicken and the 
biscuit were all before us for our first supper in camp. Then 
we talked of the sport in store; there was to be no uncertain- 
ties as in the East. That we would get deer we were certain. 

For three days we go north, into the Bad Lands; all the 
way the hunting is good for birds and deer. We know we 
are passing hundreds of them, but our hearts are set on a 
certain place and we keep on for that. Our path leads along 
the Missouri River all the way. We have no timber in this 
part of Dakota except a narrow stzip on each side of the 
river, where you will find forests of from one to tive thousand 
acres, very thick with willow and other brush. This makes 
a splendid cover for deer and other game. All the deer for 
hundreds of miles come to the timber in the fall, when prairie 
fires burn over all the country and drive all game to the 
timber. Hats are thrown into the air as the last camping 
ground is reached. It is a beautiful spot on the bank of the 
river. Two of the boys must go out and see what the signs 
are. In twenty mjnutes the sharp report of a rifle is heard; 
then another, and stil] another; and we know we are certain 
of meat for supper. The boys come in, and it is only one 
hour from the time they left. ‘Hitch up,” is the command. 
This means deer. ‘‘Well, boys, what success?” ‘‘An ante- 
lope.” We start with the wagon and reach the spot without 
any trouble, for both deer and antelope are almost always 
shot out in the coolies, or up on the prairie away from the 
timber, where they come out to feed in the evening or morn- 
ing. Antelope never go into the timber at all. We reach 
the spot just at the edge of the timber, and are surprised to 
find no antelope, but instead two large blacktail deer. A 
deer steak, to men who are hungry, is just about as fine a 
dish as one can find. 

The night is so beautiful that we all gather outside the 
tent around a bright campfire. One old fellow, who has 
hunted for years in the Northwest when a white man was 
not certain of living one hour, as the Indian were ever after 
him, spins his tales of adventure and tells of the countless 
thousands of bullalo he had seen swimming the river at this 

int, years before, when the steamboat was often stopped 

cause the river was full of them. This seemed a little 
large, but all the old river men will tell of the same. The 
buffalo is no more. 7 

The old man is heard calling the camp to breakfast when 
the ciock points to 4. At daybreak we must be stationed 
along the timber to watch for the incoming deer, which is 
often a beautiful sight; and when the boys open fire excite- 
ment runs high. It is not long before the clear sharp report 
of Will’s Marlin is heard froma treetop, where he has 
climbed, and a lone deer is seen coming our way with.that 
long swinging bound which they take when not very much 
frightened and not certain if they should leave their fallen 
mate. When within seventy-five yards she rears high in air, 
makes a few bounds and falls in answer to the call of the 
rifle. Now we all look at the two deer, for Will had gotten 
a fine buck, and start for the high ground and the deep 
ravines. These coolies are very narraw, deep ravines with 
here and there a patch of an acre or two of brush. Deer 
often stop in these for the day; we soon jumped two and 
took them on the run. By the time we had the game in 
camp it was noon. Then we got ready for a drive. ‘Three 
of us stationed ourselves. on an old road which leads one 
mile from the prairie into the river. Two of us went out of: 
the timber a few miles, and riding two Indian ponies worked 
down slowly. The chances were good of getting good shots 
at retreating deer. Two were shot during the afternoon by 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Ocr, 22, 188. 








the drivers, while only one was killed by those on the stand. 
This made seven for the day. 


the treetops. 


Can you imagine anything more delightful than to spend a 
week in this way? If you want to go home and do not wish 
to drive you can signal a passing boat and in a few hours 
you are at home. We spent a week in this way—the most 
delightful in my life. e trapped foxes and wildcats and 
time, and at the end of the week loaded up 
forty-two fine deer, and had we been hunting for profit we 


other game as 


could have doubled this number. W. H. WiiiiaMson. 


Bismarck, Dakota. 


GUN—CALL—GRAMPUS. 
Eiitor Forest and Stream: 


In your issue for Oct. 1 is an addendum to ‘‘Woodcraft” 
which I think good and sound, though I say it as shouldn’t 
say it. But there is a fearful balk or botch in the three 
sentences commencing at the eighty-third line. I don’t think 
my MS. will show such clumsy work, and it could hardly be 
in the proof reading. Some clipping and bungling about 
the compositor business, I reckon. Anyhow, amend or burn 
it. If you haven’t the MS. let the lines read about like this, 
commencing at the eighty-third line: ‘‘He would start out 
from camp at early dawn at a five mile gait, and tramp 
through the woods all day as if on a wager, while 1 crept 
about silently or kept quiet watch on the runways, scarcely 
traveling more than three miles ina day’s hunt. He was 
constantly jumping deer at long range and taking chances 
on stern shots, by which it happened that he had a great 
many wounded deer to look after, while my shots were 
mostly at short range and the bullets tucked snugly in just 


abaft the foreleg. He made at least four shots to my one, 
ete.” 


And the pleasantest days have come, the best of all the 


year—to us of the Gulf coast—the saddest to you up there, 
perhaps. Mercury at 6 A. M. down to 64°. Insects—and 
the list of them is a long one—all gone, or nearly so. New 
shanty and council-log in running order. The best camp by 
odds I ever made, and the pleasantest. It is to be head- 
quarters for the next six months, and one can afford to take 
pains with his home. The council-log is of Spanish cedar, 
and just trims with a crew of five. There is a little hatchet 
sticking in each end of the log, not for the benefit of tourists 
and canoeists, but I shall have a good many visitors at the 
camp-fire this coming winter, and it is likely some of them 
will be fishermen. 

I have the turkey call in practice. You ought to hear me. 
The first time I tried it I stampeded an old gobbler who 
nearly broke his neck getting away. But I improve on it. 
I lie in camp nights practicing for hours; and you can’t hire 
a young darky to go past the camp after sundown. It is 
also excellent for stampeding the half wild pigs that come 
about the camp at night to root and steal. And 1 think with 
a few weeks’ practice I can attain to the inveiglement of a 
turkey, a half-grown one, say. 

Isend a sliver from the council log and trust you will not 
accuse me of putting on airs because I have a finer residence 
and surroundings than most woodsmen and outers. It is not 
that, but red cedar is fine fragrant wood, and it is likewise 
distasteful to most insects and reptiles. Sitting on such a 
log you are less likely to rise up and grab frantically at your 
trousers on the chance of crushing the industrious scorpion 
that is hidden therein. I did that a few Sundays agone. 
And this week I caught it on the port ear. It was about 
like a bee sting or hardly as severe. But I am a little shy of 
the deadly grampus. 

My respects to *‘Meat-Hawk.” Am not conversant with 
the Nirris and Abors. But if he will spend a few days in 
my camp I will convince him I am rather cleanly in personal 
habits and I can cook something which he can eat. Let him 
read ‘‘Woodcraft” more carefully. NESSMUK. 

TaRPoN Sprines, Fla., Oct. 8. 


ON BUZZARD’S BAY. 


NK ONDAY morning bright and early we went on 


board the Minpie, a cat-rigged craft, Capt. AJ- 
bert Dunlap, with guns, fishing tackle and provisions for 
a week. The last four days had been cold and rainy, but 
now the sun was out as bright as a new silver dollar. 
When we left, as the clock was striking seven, there was 
very little wind and things looked as though we we were 
sure to have a fair day; but before we got to Black Rock, 
seven miles down the bay, it was blowing a gale, so good-bye 
to fishing. We ran around inside of Jacob’s Neck, hove 
over the mud hook, got the oil stove going, had the coffee 
hot, fried salt pork in which to fry our quahogs, got out the 
hard bread; and some of your readers can guess how it tasted 
to a man who had not been on the water for a year. 

After dinner the covers came off the guns, and getting 
into the skiff we pulled for a creek which makes into the 
island for about a mile. You can judge of our surprise 
when after tramping the shores and marshes for two hours 
we had only one yellowleg and two ringnecks. We found 
our old enemies the mosquitoes here, and I stand ready to 
match West Island against any place in New England for 
mosquitoes, both for size and ferocity. Tired out we went 
on board and had supper. Capt. Dunlap got in both barrels 
at a crane, but missed at forty yards, when I gave him an 
ounce and a guarter of No. 8 shot and brought him down. 

Tuesday it rained all day, but we went off to a lone rock 
and caught some tautog and one scup; but as the wind was 
beginning to blow quite fresh again we ran in shore and 
anchored. Then I taught the captain to make an Irish 
stew. 

Wednesday morning we went ashore and tramped around 
the island about five miles, but got never a feather. We 
left the island about 10 o’clock and ran to the south and 
west of Black Rock, where we caught fifty pounds of tautog, 
the largest being one of five pounds; and at 2 o’clock we 
started for a beat to windward of ten miles, arriving at the 
wharf at half-past 4 o’clock. 

Take it all around we had a good time in spite of the very 
bad weather. I shall always remember that trip; there were 
no birds, ne good weather, ‘‘no nothing” but mosquitoes, 
but the lively. captain kept me from having the blues, as he 
always does for his passengers. Will some one tell us why 
we did not find more birds, or were we too late in the season? 
West Island has always been a good place for them. 

OLD Parp, 


Frrenevure, Mass., Oct, 12, 


The evening is the best time 
for deer hunting, but the boys were tired and we were out 
for and pleasure. We sat on the bank of the river and 
caught some large catfish, while a few practiced with the 
rifle on chickens, which were to be seen by the hundreds in 


























MICHIGAN’S SHAME. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


get during the hide-gathering season. 


brute in the woods. 


50 to $2 per head, reserving hides. 


frozen they are packed in pork barrels and shipped as pork. 


fatally, besides numerous horses and cattle. 
MENOMINEE, Mich., Oct. 10, 1885. 


BOB WHITE—QUAIL—PARTRIDGE. 


iditor Forest and Stream: 








‘*Wells” reappears once more and comes up—well, I was 
going to say ‘‘smiling,” in his difference with ‘‘Coahoma”— 
but from the tenor of his article I hardly think that is the 
correct word. It grieves me to witness their heat. I would 
that they could reconcile their differences and dwell together 
in unity. ‘‘Wells” says Bob White, ‘‘Coahoma” says part- 


ridge. Which is it to be? There should be unanimity, for 


we have been told that ‘‘a house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” wherefore have a care that you be not disconcerted 
in the tumble. ‘‘Wells” says the bird has been called part- 
ridge in the South for fifty years; and therefore he says it is 
‘our bird.” Will he permit me to add to his information 
on the subject by telling him that the bird has been called 
quail at the North for more than that length of time, where- 
fore residents of the North might call him ‘‘our bird” also; 
but they don’t wish to monopolize a good thing. . 7 _ 

im 
quail. Supposing, as ‘‘Wells” says, that the people of 


share with their Southern brethren, who may also cal 


New England do call the ruffed grouse ‘‘partridge,” I know 


of no one who justifies it. No ove who calls ruffed grouse 
“partridge” or ‘‘pheasant” complains of “Wells” when he 
calls quail ‘‘Bob White.” He is on the wrong scent. He 
says ‘the partridge of Europe more nearly resembles Bob 
White than he does the 1uffed grouse.” Well, then, why 
does he not call it partridge instead of Bob White? He also 


says, ‘‘if we will use Bob White the error will be avoided.” 
But there isn’t any error. ‘*Wells” has simply forgotten the 
facts, and I hope he will refresh his memory. He says, 
‘there is no authority anywhere, except the lowest usage, 
for giving ‘our bird’ the name of quail.” Um! Let me 
read that again. Well, after due consideration, I think if I 
had used such lauguage I should say I was sorry and 
wouldn’t do so any more. And I might say, as he has said 
of Bob White, ‘‘the quail is not Bob White, and all the 
scribblers on earth cannot make him so;” but I wouldn’t for 
anything. 

“Coahoma” says that Northern men brought the innova- 
tion (quail) down there and now some ‘‘dudey” sportsmen 
affect the name. Score one for the ‘‘dudeys;” 1 have hopes 
of them yet. I fully believe both ‘‘Coahoma” and ‘‘Wells” 
when .they solemnly assert that they never, never will call 
the bird ‘‘quail,” and I assure them that it will be entirel 
satisfactory to me. We agree to disagree, that is all. 
claim, first, that the bird in question has been called quail as 
long as, and perhaps longer than, anything else in this 
country; second, that he has some points, at least in resemb- 
lance, to his European congener; third, there is nothing 
derogatory in the name quail; and fourth, that American 
quail is the most proper, the most dignified name. Scientific 
sportsmen use it, the Forest AND STREAM and other sports- 
men’s journals use it, and American quail I doubt not it will 
be long after ‘‘Coahoma” and ‘‘Wells” have passed over to 
the majority with 8. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is said by very high authority that the names partridge 
and quail are applied to more than twenty different species, 
and of more than one genus. Even in New England the appli- 
cation varies within short distances. At the South, however, 
“partridge” has been universally applied to the Ortyx vir- 
giniana, and to no other bird. No one ever heard the word 
‘‘quail” applied at the South to Bob White until after the 
war. The average darky or r white mau would not 
know what you were talking about if you called Bob White 
a ‘‘quail.” But in the discussion of this question by the 
several correspondents of Forest AND STREAM it seems to 
be clear that there is an irreconcilable diversity of opinion 
as to what this favorite bird should be called. The judg- 
ment is governed entirely by early association and education 
and the locality where the several disputants were reared. 
In other words, the matter depends upon the question 
























I have just returned from a trip up the line, over the 
Menominee mineral range. As the season for killing deer is 
now open, every train brings in from six to twenty hunters. 
I stopped at Crystal Falls for one week. The deer brought 
into the village averaged twenty-five saddles per day. Only 
the saddles are brought in, for the local buyers refuse to buy 
anything else; and outside hunters find it very inconvenient 
to ship whole carcasses in barrels, so they ship only saddles. 
Every express train carries boxes and barrels of venison 
marked ‘‘Cranberries, handle with care.” So, notwith- 
standing we have a non-export law, the slaughter still goes 
on. Local buyers pay the small price of four and five cents 
per pound for saddles and hides. In summer the hide hunter 
kills only for hides. As the open season approaches the 
deer butchers can see visions of dollars ahead that he cannot 


I saw every day does brought in, their udders distended 
witb milk; many of them in the velvet. One load of eight 
had been killed so long that the carcasses were rotten, and 
the buyers refused them. The deer butcher, one Clark, 
simply jerked off the hides and dumped the saddles into the 
river, Such is an every-day occurrence. This Clark was 
accompanied on this trip by a professional gentleman from 
Cleveland, O. My only regret is that any one of high social 
standing should stoop low enough to accompany such a 


The law is a dead letter without the game wardens to pro- 
tect the game. The season of three months is too long. One 
month is enough and more at the present rate of killing. 
Escanaba and Marquette are at present the greatest shipping 
points. Fish cars are filled, hauled aboard of steamers, 
marked ‘‘Fish,” and are made on every steamer. No one 
— them nor tries. In lumber camps hunters supply deer 
at $1. 


The trout law is also openly held to be a dead letter. Not 
a week passes but that large shipments are made. In winter 
they are easily caught under the dams with nets. When 


One trader on Pike River, Wis , bought and shipped dur- 
ing the winter of 1883-84 eighty-five thousand pounds of 
venison. In September I saw fifteen pairs of saddles at a 
trader’s, being packed to ship. This was during the close 
season in Wisconsin; so Michigan is not alone in the non- 
enforcement of her laws. Snow fell at Crystal Falls on the 
2d, and now the deer are rutting and are easily killed in the 
night with a headlight, although the law prohibits it. Sev- 
eral men have been shot within the last — - 


whether a man has been raised on “pork and beans” or 
‘‘bacon and greens.” If on the former, then he will ‘‘guess” 
that quail isthe proper appellation; but if on the latter, he 
“reckons” that partridge is correct. One correspondent 
under the nom de plume of “‘S.,” with singular and unpara) 

leled intolerance sneers at the idea that any other name t 
quail is proper; while ‘‘Wells,” with far more wit and <7 
gance, combats this view, and in my opinion, with a greaj 
show of reason. is steeled against the application of the word 
“quail” to his heloved Bob White. 

‘artridge is certainly more dignified and euphonious than 
quail. And how much more beautiful and musical is 
“welcome partridge,” the name applied to one of the species, 
than it would be if the word quail S substituted for partridge. 
It is bad enough to use the monosyllable as a substantive in 
this connection, but when it is coined into a verb, as has 
been done by some of your correspondents, it becomes in- 
sufferable. When a man writes that he ‘‘went quailing” the 
expression not merely argues of ignorance, but is lowering to 
the dignity of Bob White. Indeed if the name of this gentle 
bird is to be changed I would suggest to ‘‘Wells” that he 
should not be curtailed of any part of the name suggested 
by his love call, but let him be called “Ah Bob White.” 
Che only possible danger which could arise from the adop- 
tion of this name would be the propensity of some wag to 
drop the surname, and call him ‘‘Ah Bob.” 

But to return to the main question. In order to ascertain 
the correct name we must, as in all similar cases, inquire of 
those who are acknowledged as authority on the subject. Be- 
yond question the great weight cf authority establishes that 

artridge is the proper term to apply to the Ortyz virginiana. 

r. Bachman calls the bird a partridge. Dr. Coues states 
that it is the ‘Virginia partridge,” also called quail, Bob 
White. He styles the other varieties Florida partridge, Cal- 
ifornia partridge, etc. But our highest authority is Audu 
bon. That charming and accomplished naturalist calls i. 
“the common American partridge,” and says: ‘The cor 
mon name given to this bird in the Eastern and Middle dis- 
tricts is that of quail, but in the Western and Southern 
States the more appropriate appellation of partridge is be- 
stowed upon it.” Au Ros. 


NEBRASKA GAME NOTES. 


UAIL are more plentiful here this season than I ha. 
known them for a great many years. I found one 

nest, near the house, that contained twenty eggs, and every 
one of them was hatched by the old bird. Another old bi 
within twenty rods of the first was caught off a nest 
twenty eggs. One bird nested in a pile of wood thirty st). 
from our door and hatched sixteen out of nineteen eggs. 
Several cats are about the house, too, but didn’t find the 
nest. 

Prairie chickens hatched well, but ‘‘sportsmen” from town 
have been shooting them ever since the last of July. The 
deputy sheriff of this county has several times been seen 
hunting them before they were one-half grown. One mem- 
ber of the Gun Club of Falls City (and perhaps more) shot 
chickens before the law was off. They will have to keep it 
up only a few more years, till prairie chickens will be gone 
from this part of the country. 

Some wild geese and sanahill crane were seen going south 
last week. They do not come down this way- as they did 
ten and fifteen years ago. At that time settlements were not 
so numerous on the Platte and there was not so much feed 
up there for them, then they came down the Missouri hy 
hundreds. 

Ihave not killed a goose since February, 1884, when | 
bagged three in one day with a .40-90 rifle, with bullets 
weighing 220 grains. I have been using 370-grain bullets 
and found the trajectory was so high that it was hard to hit 
a goose over 150 yards, guessed distance, on a sandbar. | 
then got a new pair of moulds and got game with the light 
bullets much oftener than with the heavy ones. I heard 
geese in the morning on the bar, and started with thirty 
shells in my belt, and 1 missed a few shots before I got my 
first goose of the day. Some of the shots were not more than 
200 yards and the geese flew. I then fired for another gang 
which I saw, and at the third shot killed the one at which | 
aimed at 345 yards. The next one I aimed at was at 275 
yards, at the second shot, and the last one was 300 yards, 
fourth shot. All the shots were off-hand. I shot some shxts 
flying and several at longer distsnces, some as far as.’ .4) 

ards, and shat twice at a duck, and came home withou é 4 
oaded shell, but feeling well satisfied with my oe ~~ 


SaLem, Neb. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


AST Thursday a large flight of ruddy ducks, called stiff? 
tails by our local gunners here, reached the waters of the 
Delaware River; and many were killed quite near the city 
Howell’s Cove, below Gloucester, N. J., was full of them; 
and fatigued by their migration, were —_ paddled on and 
shot over. It seems a pity that this pretty little duck should 
bave been shot in such numbers before they had recovered 
from their fatiguing flight; as they were in wretched order, 
as are all the ducks which the late storm brought to us. 4’ 
great many big yellowlegs were shot just before the gale on 
the New Jersey Atlantic salt meadows and our market is 
full of them. Some brant have reached Tuckerton Bay. 
Six were killed there by a local gunner last week, but they 
were mere frames with skin and feathers drawn over them. 
A few wild geese have also appeared, one or two also hav- 
ing been brought to bag in the same section in like terrible 
order. 

The redheads which will reach the New Jersey bays will 
show themselves in Barnegat Bay first and appear in Tuck- 
erton Bay a week later. histlers and bluebills are already 
very plentiful there. Rail shooting on the Delaware Rivei 
is about over. A few very fat birds remain, too lazy to 
start south. The next cold snap will hurry them; besides, 


there is little left of the reed seed to supply their wants. 


‘“‘Quite some snipe,” as a professional remarked to the writer, 


have dropped into the meadows round about Philadelphia 
within the last week. In fact, the late storm brougit many 
migratory birds to us, and fairly good shooting may be ex- 


ted for those who consider the quail season opens too soon 
y a fortnight, and who will remain here and devote the 


time to the migratory specimens that have Jately come. The 
woods and thickets are yet in full leaf; the quail will be 
hard to find and very hard to kill when found in such cove" 

The birds are yet small, and two more weeks’ grace give 
them will add much to their gameness on the 
tainly better condition fer the table, Homo. 


ng an cér 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 17. 
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WITH THE BEARS. 


‘tor Forest and Stream: : 
_ recent short sketch of bear hunting I promised to let 
your readers hear from the big hunt. The partics who were 
*o meet me with hounds and guns for an all-day hunt after 

“ain, failed to keep their promise. I took my horse and 

“de up the river, having sent word to the darky who keeps 

gi¥ dogs to go ahead with them, On ee at the place 

of rendezvous we found only two men and three dogs, and 
as the sun was peeping above the treetops, it was then time 
to go in with the dogs, for the bears generally leave the 
drives after early morning, and return to the ‘Big Swamp.” 

Off we go on foot straight for the bear grounds, two miles 
away. It is quite cool, and the air and bushes are heavy 
with dampness, and the clouds promise more still. I divest 
myself of my coat, and throwing my gun over one shoulder 
and my horn over the other, I start with them, knowing 
that although chilly now I shall be ‘‘hot in the collar” before 
bruin is intercepted. I have been all the morning debating 

in my mind the question whether to take ay repeating .38- 

cal., or my 28-inch, 12-bore shotgun, finally deciding ia 

favor of the sho on account of the thick undergrowth, 
apd the utter unlikelihood of getting a shot at short range. 

After going about half a mile the dogs begin sniffing the 
air and bushes, but we call them in and place them behind 
us. Soon after, the leader of the party, the Veteran, calls 
attention to an indentation in the hard, dry road, and remarks, 

“That looks like a bear track.” Almost at the same instant 

old Bounce, our old “‘strike” dog, opens with a roar, followed 

by Crowder and Jamp in full chorus. We at once recog- 
nize the bear bark of old Bounce, and knowing that bruin is 
out of his latitude we make for the low grounds or bay glade 
to cut him off. After a good longrun we arrive at the glade, 
and all out of breath stop to listen. In the distance, a mile 
or more away, we hear the baying of the dogs, away to the 
mght, but circling in our direction. About this time we are 
‘oined by a ‘‘fifteenth amendment” with his muzzleloader, 
nd we string out about fifty yards apart, the dogs in the 
meanwhile coming rapidly in the direction of our stand, the 
tenor of Jump mingling with the deep bass of Bounce and 
Crowder. The Veteran strikes off fora point further up 
into the swamp. while I, out of breath, saunter slowly along, 
keeping abreast of the dogs as they veer a little in the direc- 
tion of the big swamp. They are coming now full tilt, 
traight for us, and our hearts are thumping heavily from 
‘she excitement and long run. The dogs are not more than a 
hundred yards away when I see the darky cock his gun and 
begin creeping along in my direction, peering into the bushes 
“ithe same time, as though he hears something. My gun is 

“sb at full cock now, for I too hear tue rustle and crack of 
-Yashes and twigs as some heavy body moves rapidly in my 

direction, whether cattle or bear I can’t at the time tell, so 

dense is the undergrowth. Ihave but few seconds to wait, 
for with a rush out bounds the bear, and as he strikes the 
path I down him with my right, and as he rises I get in my 
left, and down he poes again, but is up and in the bushes 
ouce more, before I could say Jack Robiuson. Immediately 
the dogs are at the spot, and putting them back they go only 
a short distance and begin baying. ‘‘He is down,” cried the 
Veteran, and in he rushes with me close at his heels, but the 
dogs are again moving, and I am entangled in the bamboo 
briers so that I can move hand or foot only as I cut my way 
out; so I make my way back to the path, but just before I 
reach it a gun fires and the dogs hush, I know the meat is 
safe. One of the party crawls in under the briers and gives 
the bear his quietus by placing a load of buckshot in his 
brain. By this time quite a party have arrived, hearing the 
noise so lainly from the shore, and we have a full pack of 
dogs. e now go in and bring the bear out tothe paths and 
look for my shots. They are found instantly. A ball and 
three buckshot in the left shoulder, penetrating the lungs, and 
twelve buckshot, my last load, in his flank. Still he dragged 
himself more than two hundred yards before giving in. He 
was a fine fellow, weighing a little over two hundred pounds, 
and very fat. 

It being still very early, and a large force of fresh dogs 
and men having arrived, we proposed another drive, and the 
proposition meeting approval, we directed two of the party 
to take the dogs up the paths, while we would station our- 
selves about a mile above in another drive. Having reached 
our stands we waited patiently for more than an hour, but 
geard nothing of dogs or men. The wind having risen, we 

»ncluded the dogs had started and gone down wind, so we 

‘turned to where the bear was killed, and after getting there 
istened for the dogs. We soon heard Monroe’s voice away 
to the east of us, in dnother drive, and pretty soon the report 
of a gun sounded in the direction of the dogs, followed by the 
toot of ahorn. We immediately started in that direction, 

ind after going about a mile met some of the boys bearing a 
fine deer swinging from a pole resting on the shoulders of 
two of the party. It seems that the dogs had started a large 

“bear almost immediately after getting into the second drive, 
and he departed for parts unknown at a two-minute gait, 

‘getting away from the boys and going in a direction oppo- 
site our stands, the high winds preventing our hearing them. 
The boys, or a few of them, had gone in that direction and 
were trying to blow the dogs off. Monroe had quit, and on 
his return struck the trail of a deer and immediately began 
working it. He soon jumped, and the deer ran straight to 
Smith, the darky who keeps Monroe. Smith having a very 
good muzzleloader, cut short the chase by putting a ball 
through the deer’s head. As the rain had now begun to 
fall and noon had nearly arrived, we concluded to give over 
for the day, thinking we had done well enough. 

The boys went again yesterday, but I have heard nothin 
from them. We will join forces again next week, and i 
anything occurs worth relating will let you hear _ ~ 

A. F. 


ADIRONDACK DEER AND HOUNDS. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 
_ The law prohibiting the hounding of deer was the crown- 
ing act for the preservation of the deer in the Adirondacks. 
If the game law has been as strictly enforced in all parts of 
the wilderness as it has been in this section, at least 2,000 deer 
have been saved that would have been slaughtered had the 
law remained as last year. Now that there is no chance 
under the law for the slaughter of deer, sportsmen, hotel 
keepers, guides and all interested in the preservation of deer 
in the Beaver River country have taken measures to enforce 
the law in respect to deer. A competent man has been hired 
.and deputized by the State = constable to give him 
,authority, and has been on duty since the 10th of J a. 
re the 


4. 


of a dog in pursuit of deer has been heard in al] the Beaver 


River country. 





























































the first copes: Mr. 
and familiar with all parts of the ninth game 
much interested in the preservation of deer. 
private contributions from persons interested in the preser- 
vation of deer. At the close of the season I will send you 
the names of the contributors with the amount contributed. 
A few days since I chanced to meet a guide just in from 
the Fulton chain of lakes and made inquiries about how the 
law was being observed in that section. 
the law in respect to hounding deer has been violated all 
along that chain of lakes. ‘Where is the game constable?” 
I asked. ‘‘O, he is at home; he kinder seems to let um drive,” 


tended sportsmen and 
murder and extermination. 


himself in gratitude alon 


trast that it does not seem 


ent game constables should be removed and their 
places taken by those more interested and who would attend 
strictly to the enforcement of the law; there are plenty such 


What an agreeable contrast from last year at this time. 
Then, go where you would in this great sacred temple ‘‘not 
made with hands,” you would hear the voice of the hound 
in swift pursuit of the frightened deer and hear the rapid re- 
ports of guns on every lake and stream in the hands of pre- 
t-hunters engaged in the work of 
Now silence reigns supreme, 
the deer wanders undisturbed in his native haunts and shows 

7 silent stream and quiet lake 
and around the borders of the settlement, where a year a 
he was astranger unless forced there by the hound on his 
track, which ended in his destruction. So glorious is the con- 
possible that the people of the 
State of New York will become so lost to all sense of hu- 
manity as to again sanction by law this brutal mode of hunt- 
Musser, 
NuMBER Four, Adirondacks, Oct. 17. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S REVERIE. 


NATURE, Mother Nature, thou 
Another bible art, and ever 
Wilt teach as thou hast taught till now, 
And bloom with God, to perish never. 
Dear Mother Nature, at thy shrine 
I lay this tribute, it is thine. 


The huge log crackles in the grate, 
And reverie steals gently o’er him, 
As reminiscent thoughts create 
Landscape and incident before him. 
Backward his heart and glance are cast ; 
He lives again within the past. 


It is the hush of the gray dawn— 
He hears within its reedy cover 
The mallard splashing; now ’tis gone. 
From off the sand a strong-wing’d plover 
Rises and circles high in air, 
And wakes the plaintive echoes there. 


Tis sunset; low along the grass 

He crouches, with his spaniel near him, 
And marks the wildfowl as they pass. 

The leade1 swings; they yet may clear him. 
A right and left; they scatter high; 
Two of their number fall and die. 


He whips the pool with skillful wrist— 
The pool that sleeps within the valley. 

He strikes; with many a dash and twist, 
The wily trout meets every sally. 

The stubborn fight at last is o’er; 

It glistens on the pebbled shore. 


Reclined within the fragrant shade, 
He lists to Bob White’s liquid yodle, 
Which sweet and mellow to the glade 
Floats inward from the yellow stubble; 
And ali the border of the wold 
Is dark beneath and tipped with gold. 


The forest aisles he treads again— 
The forest dim and old and solemn; 
A Presence in the dale and glen 
A spell diffuses to enthrall him— 
A Presence never seen yet felt— 
And meekly he in spirit knelt. 


Within the hollow of his arm 
Neglected lies his trusty rifle; 

Subdued before this higher charm, 
The hunter instinct does he stifle. 

*Twere sacrilege indeed to wake 

The frightened echoes from the brake. 


Listen! The bay of the swift hound 
Comes ringing down the deep recesses; 
The spell is shattered at the sound. 
In graceful speed the quarry presses: 
A sharp report—before his eyes 
In death the antlered monarch lies. 


Sunset again; the lake a sheet 

Of burnished, massy gold is shining. 
And where the sky and water meet 

The quivering sun is fast declining. 
In hues which words and thoughts defy, 
The painted clouds range up the sky. 


Along the lake, along the shore, 
The twilight falls, a blessing bringing; 
Homeward with measvred stroke of oar, 
All dreamily he passes, singing; 
In softer tones the well-loved strain 
In echo voices comes again. 


Unto a mighty silver shield 
The placid lake its surface changes, 
As the full moon o’er flood and field 
Illumes the sky and lower ranges; 
And angel eyes in heaven above 
Kindle the stars to looks of love. 


The last spark flickers in the grate, 
The snow without is madly whirling; 
He lights his pipe to recreate 


The vision, through the smoke wreaths curling; 


But visions do not come at call, 
And he must bid good night to all. 


Tuomas F. Watson. 


He has proved to be the right man in the 
right place, he is everywhere and turns up where least ex- 
pected. He should be a candidate for State game constable 
Moyer is a ae woodsman 

istrict, and is 
He is paid by 

























He reported that 


A PROPOSED BEAR CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

{ have just returned from a hunting trip through Oxford 
county, Me. We found the bears very numerous, the farra- 
ers are losing many valuable sheep, some have decided to 
sell their entire flock this fall on that account. While stay- 
ing at my brother’s(S. M. Locke, postmaster in the town of 
Roxbury) several sheep were killed, one came to the barn 
with its side torn open, severing three ribs, opening into the 
stomach, besides a savage blow on the shoulder and wounds 
upon the back and neck. Mr. L. has lost a large number of 
sheep, and had he not waged a vigorous war on the bears 
with trap, he would have been driven from the field. He 
has taken thirty bears, the last one in June, weighing 360 
pounds; sheep bones were found in his stomach. In one 
month he took seven bears. The traps were set on one-half 
acre of land under oak trees. Mr. L. said the noise the bears 
made (three were in at two different times) ‘‘was hair-raising 
even to an old trapper.” The amount of damage to the farra- 
ing interests of Maine by bears, such as the killing of sheep, 
damaging fruit trees and discouraging the farmers from 
engaging in growing wool, is considerable. Why can- 
not those rifles, now useless since the buffalo is gone, be 
used to equal advantage in killing these pests? They will 
furnish tenfold more enjoyment for each individual than 
could be got out of the buffalo. But we must have good 
bear dogs to hunt them with, and as there are no dogs in 
Maine worth anything for the purpose, such dogs must be 
brought from the South, where they have been used success- 
fully. 

The sport will pay well, for, instead of 75 cents for skins, 
they would be worth from $10 to $20, and that, together 
with a $5 bounty, and meat and oil thrown in, is quite an 
item. And then there ‘are no swamps of deadly malaria to 
destroy one’s health, but the clear cold air of these fir and 
spruce-clad heights, with innumerable sparkling streams, 
and the soft carpet of downy snow, enabling the hunter to 
bring the dogs along the trvil until the bear is started, thus 
dispensing with the ‘“‘test dog,” and almost doing away with 
the tracking dogs. Who will volunteer to form a club to 
purchase dogs and engage in the hunt? Several persons of 
the right stuff, say a half dozen or even less, would be able 
to combine and have some royal sport. 1 have written par- 
ties in the South to purchase dogs for such a purpose. Let 
me hear from those interested in the subject as early as pos- 
sible, that we may have a hunt this fall and early winter. [I 
take this opportunity to extend cordial thanks to the brother 
sportsmen who have so kindly responded to my call for in- 
formation about the use of dogs in hunting bears. May I 
indulge the hope that we shall hear from them often and 
that others will contribute on this subject, so interesting to 
many of the readers of the Forest AND STREAM? 

Brun. 








The early snow fall on the summit of Pine Creek Moun- 
tains has started the bears down to the lower levels. The 
miners will have bear steaks and bearskin caps or overcoats 
or the bears will have lodgings furnished for the winter in 
the tunnels and prospect holes. Bears have increased 
greatly in numbers in tnis State since the great wind storm 
of January, 1880, which threw down so much timber and 
rendered the woods almost impassable in some parts of the 
State and preventing the hunting of bears with dogs. In 
some parts of Southern Oregon ‘‘the woods are full of ’em.” 
A gentleman who has lately been out to Coos county says 
there are more bears than hogs in that county.— Oregonian. 


Ir Wou.tp Have DELIGHTED THE SouL OF AN ADIRON- 
DACK CLUBBER.—Honesdale, Oct. 18. Since the huntin; 
season opened in this State a number of deer have been killed 
in that part of Pike county woods through which the Hones- 
dale Branch of the Erie Railway runs, between Hawley and 
Lackawaxen, in Pike County. 8. D. Van Akin, telegraph 
operator at Lackawaxen, is a great deer hunter. A few days 
ago he went into the woods a mile west of the station to hunt 
for a large buck that had been seen in that vicinity. While 
he was driving the ridge with his dog an enormous five- 
prong buck came out of the woods on the other side of the 
valley, dashed across the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
through a field, across the Lackawaxen River at a deep place 
called the Whirlpool, and, climbing the railroad bank, cross- 
ed the track and entered the woods where Van Akin was 
hunting. Before it came within his range the buck got 
wind of the hunter and his dog, and bounded back out of 
the woods to the railroad track. At that moment a coal 
train, on its way east, was “eens the spot, and the 
deer sprang out only a few feet ahead of the locomotive. 
The buck kept to the track and ran on toward Lackawaxen. 
The locomotive was immediately detached from the heavy 
train, and, putting it at the top of its speed, the engineer 
and fireman gave chase to the deer. In spite of the oo 
speed the magnificent leaps of the buck kept him in the lead. 
The locomotive whistle was sounded and the exciting chase 
kept up for a mile, when the deer bounded into the village 
of Lackawaxen, and found itself in the midst of railroad 
tracks, canal boats, ,quarry-men and passing cars. The 
whistling of the locomotive had attracted the attention of 
the entire place, and when the deer came dashing furiously 
down the track, hotly pursued by the locomotive, scores of 
men, women, and children were out to see the sight. The 
buck left the track and sprang into the canal. Instantly he 
was surrounded by a yelling and excited mob. They pelted 
the poor animal with stones and pounded him with clubs 
from one side of the canal to the other until he was finally 
forced to give up, and he was finished by a big quarry-man 
with aclub. Every resident of the village claimed a share 
of the venison, and the carcass of the buck was divided up 
so that every family had a piece. The magnificent head 
and antlers were secured by Capt. Buck, of the New York 
Hotel at Lackawaxen, who will have them mounted. ~~ 


THE WORCESTER SIDE-HuNT was to have been held yes- 
terday. The two sides were under the command of Captains 
A. H. Perry and J. A. Titus. The game score points were 
as follows: Fox, coon, wild goose, 100; owl, hawk, mink, 
50; grouse, 40; woodcock, 30); quail, snipe, duck, plover, 
gray squirrel, 25; rabbit, 15. The supper will be served at 
the Bay State House next Friday evening. 


GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 16.—On Friday the members of the 
Monomonack Sporting Club, of this town, start out for their 
annual hunt. The two sides are under command of Edric 
Coleman and Charles H. Newton. The judges are 8. T. 
Chamberlain and H. L. Graham. The result of the hunt is 
to be a supper, to be paid for by the side having the least 


game, 
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DrER SLAUGHTER IN ONTARIO,—Ottawa, Oct. 15,—Hd- 
itor Forest and Stream: I have read with much interest the 
articles in Forest AND STREAM on hounding in the Adiron- 
dacks, and fee) sure that all sportsmen must feel grateful to 

ou for your successful efforts in putting itdown. Day 
fore yesterday I was more than ever impressed with the 
harm done by hounding. A friend and myself went for a 
day’s shooting to a village about thirty miles from here. _ It 
is situated on a broad ridge of land that runs from the St. 
Lawrence to the Ottawa, and has always been a favorite 
resort for deer hunters, On our arrival we heard that the 
neighborhood contained several camps, and each party had 
their dogs, ‘‘mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, and curs of 
low degree,” with them. One man who lives in the village 
told me that the ‘‘woods were alive with dogs.” The conse- 
quence is the deer are getting scarce, and probably—thanks 
to hounding—in another two years they will be gone alto- 
ether. There are game laws in Ontario, we are aware, but 
ow are they enforced? The other day I was reading in one 
of cur local papers—the Free Press—the following: ‘‘It is 
reported that 175 carcasses of deer are lying in the woods 
about the hasin near Egansville, which have been killed by. 
the Indians for their skins.” Egansville is in Renfrew 
county, up the Ottawa River. Deer have quite disappeared 
from parts of this province where a few years ago they were 
plentiful; and now, too late, sportsmen grumble that the 
laws were not more strictly enforced—laws they themselves 
helped to break. Would that Forest AnD STREAM could 
do for us what it has done for the Adirondacks. —A. K. T. 


In Canoots.—Editor Forest and Stream: The phrase ‘‘in 
cahoots,” has been for years a familiar one to me, although 
Ido not remember having seen or heard it used in the 
Northern States. As has been remarked by one of your cor- 
respondents, its use has in my experience been coupled with 
some suspicion of rascality on the part of those to whom the 
expression was applied. Believing that both ‘‘Nessmuk” 
and his friend George Gause are creditable members of 
society, I should not bave ventured to say they were ‘‘in 
cahoots,” and when the first-named gentleman informed 

our readers that Mr. Gause and himself were ‘‘going to 

unt cahoots,” I took the word to be the local name of some 
sort of animals, not understanding its meaning when used 
in this form. I was not alone in my ignorance, and since 
‘‘Nessmuk’s” note of explanation in your last issue, I feel 
easier, from the fact that as I had never, when in Florida, 
encountered any creature commonly known as a ‘‘cahoot,” I 
felt that I had missed my chance of hunting a new and pre- 
sumably interesting species of game, and naturally thought 
that had I succeedcd in killing a ‘‘cahoot,” 1 might have ex- 
perienced the same feelings of elation which were the lot of 
Gordon Cumming, when he had slain what he saw fit to call 
the “Antilopus roualeyni.” Poor antelope!—KE.LPIE (Central 
Lake, Mich., Oct. 6). 


A DovusBLE on Coons.—A few days ago while walking 
along the bed of a dry bayou in a cane brake, with a No. 12 
Greener on my shoulder, at a sudden turn I came face to 
face with two majestic gentlemen, or perhaps gentleman and 
lady, of the raccoon family. They were ambling along 
gracefully side by side. When we came into view of each 
other the distance between us was about a dozen yards. 
Both parties came to a simultaneous halt. In a moment the 
gun was leveled with the mental exclamation (on my part), 
“Good for one with each barrel.” I fired a load of No. 6 
from the right barrel directly in the face of the right coon 
and a similar load from the left into the face of the left coon. 
But there was neither right nor left coon left. If anybody 
was left it was the shooter, for those two coons ambled off 
into the cane looking very much disgusted. I think they 
both had headache. My visions of a pair of broiled coons 
on toast quickly vanished into smoke. On Oct. 6 I heard 
arobin in the swamp in Tunica county, Miss., and on the 
8th I saw a large number of them feeding on berries. This 
is about a month earlier than they usually arrive in this 
latitude. ‘‘Wells” has nobly come to my rescue in the par- 
tridge controversy, for which I desire to tender my thanks, 
and would like to inquire of ‘‘S.” how he feels.—CoaHoMA. 


Massacuusetts.—South Duxbury, Oct. 12.—Game along 
the south shore promises to be quite plenty. Quail have 
done well, and quite a lot of beviecs have been seen. They 
are just beginning to get out of the brush and sun them- 
selves. We have a good sprinkling of partridges this year, 
but the leaves have hung on late, and this makes it bad for 
the sportsman and good for the birds. Shore birds are not 
very plenty; saw a few flocks last week by the Sound every 
morning. Coot are flying, and ‘‘lots of ’em too.”—SouTu 
SHORE. 

Boston, Oct. 15.—I have been,after the ruffed grouse a 
few days, and found plenty of them. Am all loaded and 
packed fora three weeks’ trip to Iowa. Start Saturday, 
17th. Hope to strike chicken, duck, snipe and plover.—M. 


Aas, Poor Yoricx!—Alas, poor Bill, I knew him well, 
and with all who knew him regret that he died thus inglori- 
ously, and in his prime. A man of few words, and low, yet 
every word was truth. Whoever met him in the woods 
recognized in him ohe of nature’s noblemen. Whoever 
struck his shanty always received a hearty welcome. But 
his place in the wild woods is vacant; his boats will rot 
where he has hidden them; his unerring rifle will be heard 
Lo more, and we shall visit the old places with regret that 
we see him not.—R. M. Suurts (Chateauguay Lake, N.Y.). 


SQUIRREL MiGRATION.—Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 19.—Mil- 
lions of squirrels are emigrating from the Mississippi side 
over to the Arkansas shore at a point commencing about five 
miles below Memphis and extending down for twenty miles. 
They are swimming the Mississippi River and evidently 
faking for more elevated ground in Arkansas. Thousands 
are being killed by farmers, who use sticks instead of guns. 
A similar emigration of squirrels occurred in 1872. 


New Hampsaire.—I have just returned from a trip to 
New Hampshire, where I found game scarce. Partridges 
are not so plenty as last year, but the gunners are about 
twice as thick. Flocks of birds are all broken up, and leaves 
hanging on late made it bad shooting. Foxes are plenty. 
Coons scarce. It will not pay the coon regiment of Man- 
chester to visit Southern New Hampshire this year.—SoutTa 
SHORE. 


EnovucH To Break Up any Party.—The Ottawa Valley 
trip is off. One of our party was accidentally shot in the 
head (not seriously), and that broke the trip up when we 
were about thirty miles from our destination.—X. 


Inurnors River Duckina Grounps.—In your issue of 
Oct, 1 ‘‘C. 8, C.” wants to know the best place on the Illinois 
River for duck shooting. Goto Peoria, then down the river 
to: Spmng. tame and you will find blue-winged teal and 
woodducks till you can’t rest, besides a lot of as whole- 
souled sportsmen as you ever met.—CoMMON SENSE, 


QuoavE SHootine.—New York, Oct. 18.—1 have just 
returned from a day’s shooting at Quogue, L. f. On Oct. 
17 I bagged 7 readhead, 9 b bill, 11 coot, 3 devil divers 
and 21 boobies. Birds are becoming thicker and thicker 
now. They stool well and are very tame. There will be 
better shooting next week, I think.—J. W. 





ILurnors.—Ellsworth, Ill., Oct. 10.—Saw a large flock of 
wild geese going south on the 6thinst. Many mallard ducks 
here just from the north. Thousands of prairie chickens 
have bunched in large coveys. Scarcely any Bob White; 
they perished last winter. Weather mild, clear and warm. 
—DANIEL ARROWSMITH. 


Fricut or Witp Grese.—Springfield, Mass., Oct. 14.— 
Two flocks of wild geese of about twenty each passed down 
the river this morning, and although fired at several times 
_ = — side, flew away uninjured as far as known 
of.—W. A. N. 


Fiorma.—Kissimee City, Oct. 12.—Quail are plentiful 
here this fall, and good deer and turkey hunting to be had 
within ten miles, Ducks and snipe have been coming in for 
about two weeks, and the season is fairly started.—E. D. B. 








Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17.—There is a fairly good sup- 
ply of birds, rather more than the average of grouse, and the 
boys are improving the delightful October weather and mak- 
ing some excellent bags.—E. 8. K. 


Sea and River ishing. 


: an all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








AN ANGLER TO HIS ROD. 


a art a thing of beauty; 
Thou wilt ever be a joy, 

And te love thee ’s not a duty, 

For thy sight can never cloy. 


Talk of forms of sylph-like maidens, 
Full of grace in every limb; 

Not a shape in perfumed Aidenns 
Ts so willowy, lithe and slim. 


And in every shining trimming, 
In thy silk and silver rings, 

Thou art full of beauty brimming; 
All too fair for common things, 


Then away with every scoffer, 
Who in thee can find no pleasure. 
Let him con his money coffer; 
Never take a moment’s leisure, 


As for me, I can most duly 
Worship at thy liquid shrine, 

And to thee [ can most truly 
Drop a very taking line. 


THE ANGLING TOURNAMENT. 


‘VHF fourth annual fly-casting tournament was held at the 
Harlem Mere, Central Park, yesterday. From the 

tournament the ichthyophagous contingent repaired to the 
Buckingham Hotel for the annual dinner of the Fish Eating 
Club. 

The day was extremely disagreeable, with a gusty east 
wind and a drizzling rain. B 

The Forest AND STREAM went to press before the conclu- 
sion of the casting, and the record is therefore postponed 
until next week. The score up to 1 o’clock was as follows: 

Single-handed Fly Casting: 1st, 8S. Polhamus, 74ft. 6in.; 
2d, W. H. Goodwin, 76ft.; 8d, W. Blackford, 68ft.; 4th, 
Ira Wood, 71ft. 


PERCYVAL. 








MAY FLIES. 


1 the summer months we often receive specimens 

of flies for identification, wLich are usually accom- 
panied by the statement that the water ‘is covered with 
them.” In most cases these are one or more of the many 
species popularly called ‘‘May flies,” ‘‘shad flies,” ‘‘eel flies,” 
etc., and belong to the class Neuroptera or nerve-winged 
insects, and to the family Hphemeride, so called because of 
their short lives, often a few hours only. They may easily 
be recognized by their four lace-like wings which are always 
extended, their long, soft, slender bodies, and three hair-like 
appendages at the end of theabdomen. These insects often 
appear at night in such numbers as to obstruct the lamps of 
vessels, and to render the decks slippery when trodden on. 
Their brief mission in the air is to lay their eggs in the water 
and die. They are harmless and take no food. 

The larva live for a year, or more, in the water, and 
furnish food for trout and other fishes. They are then long, 
flat objects with bair-like attenne and with bushy gills along 
the abdomen which ends with the.long anal hairs seen on 
the insect. The pupa have the rudiments of wings and rise to 
the surface when about to transform. At this time the trout 
devour them in great numbers and fly-fishing it usually poor 
for a few days. After taking a flight the insect casts another 
skin before it.is perfect, and these cast skins often form 
winrows along the shores of lakes and rivers. Different 
species vary in size and color and are locally known by the 
several names mentioned. The usual one is May fly, but on 
the Hudson River the fishermen term them shad flies because 
it is during the season of that fish that they appear. On the 
Connecticut they are called eel flies. 

It is this family which the makers of artificial flies try to 
imitate in the ‘“‘gréen drake, gray drake,” etc., and many of 
the nondescript flies made have ‘‘tails” similar to the May 
fly. The term ‘‘drake” seems to be a name used for the fly 
in England. The family does not seem to be confined to any 
particular class of fresh waters, as members are found in the 
rivers and bays along the coast where the water is not too 
salt, the Great Lakes, and from the cool mountain streams of 
the Adirondacks to the turbid flood of the St. Johns of 
Florida. 

_ Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1,—Hditor Forest and Stream: 


Last July, while fishing on Oneida Lake, my attention was 
called to the countless numbers, apparently dead, floating 
on the water. On inquiry I learned that they are annual 
visitors to these parts, their stay covering a period of about 
two weeks, when they disappear. From the residents in the 
vicinity all I can learn is that ‘“‘they come and go,” which is 
not at all satisfactory. I would like to learn whence they 
come and whither they go, and if their presence was not in 
some degree responsible for the poor success in fishing, as 
all other conditions were favorable. I inclose specimens 
and would like to know what they are. Another thing is 
curious. At certain seasons of the year the water of the 
lake appears to be thick with small seeds and has a dirty 
appearance. The fishermen call this ‘‘the cleaning process.” 

hat is it?—L. 8. 

[The flies were May flies, see article above. Our columns 
are open to a discussion of the ‘“‘cleansing process” or 
“blooming,” as it is termed in parts.] 


BLACK BASS FLY-FISHING. 


QINCE fly-fishing first became an art, the trout has been 
) the angler’s chief game, No amount of trouble has 
been spared in perfecting this art. Every conceivable ex- 
periment in the way of tackle and flies has been tried, col- 
umns innumerable have been written on the subject, and 


‘| reams of correspondence published through the medium of 


the sporting papers ever since such an institution saw the 
light. Consequently it would seem as if little more remained 
to be discovered in this line, save what is entirely local in its 
character. 

But the trout is doomed. How often has this been re- 
peated and proved, and alas! how conscious we all are of the 
fact! Our only hope remains in fishculture, and this as yet 
is problematical, As it now is the angler has to go far and 
seek hard to find his prey, and each year the journey is longer 
and the seeking harder. 

Anglers then, recognizing this fact, are turning their atten- 
tions to other quarters. As many of our experts say, ‘‘the 
black bass is the coming game fish.” Nay! he is already 
come. The past thirty years has seen a wonderful extension 
of this species in the lakes and rivers of our Eastern States, 
Easily introduced, hardy, vigorous, game to the death, he is 
now everywhere to be found and furnishes excellent sport 
in many quarters, where before his advent little or none was 
known. 

Now be stands on even terms with the trout, though scarce 
ten years ago he was looked on with contempt in comparison. 
Truly a complete revolution has worked in his case and much 
ot itis due to the able and vigorous pen and inventive 
ingenuity of Dr. Henshall. His fame will be as much, if 
not more, of the future than the present. And this revolu- 
tion has worked a wonderful development of tackle and ex- 
perience in bass fishing. Now an angler can learn second 
hand in a few days, all that scarce a score of years ago it 
would have taken him as many years. 

But—and I want this but put in capitals—has not this 
development taken place almost wholly in one line? Is it 
not almost wholly in the line of bait-fishing? Where is all 
our poesy of the gentle art going to? If we are going to 
get the cream of bass fishing (the coming fishing, mind you) 
and the true poetry of the art, have we got to sling minnows 
and chase frogs over the mud flats and hunt crickets through 
the grass? In other words, when our trout are gone, save in 
preserves, are we going to become bait-fishers and let fly-fish- 
ing, the highest and most charming branch of our art, sink 
into practical disuse? The facts would seem to indicate it. 
I will venture to state that of every thirty articles, published 
by anglers in this paper on bass fishing, twenty-nine of them 
are entirely on bait-fishing and contain no mention of taking 
bass with the fly, or of bass flies. Are we then going to give 
up fly-fishing? Most sincerely I hope not, and so will every 
fly-fisher, if he thinks of it. And Ido not believe we will, 
for I think that it is merely because bass are so easily taken 
with bait that we have grown lazy and neglected to bring 
forward this branch of our art. 

Is the bass in fact a ‘‘fly-fish,” to coin a term, or is he not? 
Does he take the fly because he thinks it is an insect and is 
in the habit of feeding on such, or does he ‘‘go for it” as a 
bull rushes at ared rag, merely out of curiosity or caprice? 
And if the former, what flies is he in the habit of feeding on? 
Or if the latter, what outrageous combinations are best 
suited to stir his bile? If we are going to get high sport 


out of bass fly-fishing, brother anglers, these are questions we 


must experiment on and discuss. 

From the partiality that bass have (especially the smaller 
size) for the red ibis and high colors in general, I am some- 
what inclined to the latter opinion. 

It has been quite often said that bass incline to green and 
yellow, because these are the colors of the grasshopper. This 
seems absurd. Are the bass in our lakes so much in the habit 
of feeding on grasshoppers that they carry a clearly defined 
image of them and their hues in their mind’s eye? Is the 
hopper in the habit of seeking water? Quite the reverse, in 
fact. He is generally found taking care of his skin in a dry 
spot. The fish that gets intimately acquainted with the 
grasshopper is the trout, in some little meadow brook, where 
they are continually tumbling in, attempting to ‘‘jump the 
ditch.” Yet every trout fisherman knows that flies tied 
with the colors of the grasshopper are not the most success- 
ful in such a locality. The reverse, in fact—small, dark 
flies. We shall have to study our bass patterns on some 
other theory than the ‘‘hopper” then. 

Another thing seems absurd to me. When an angler casts 
for trout up to three pounds in weight he does not generally 
use a fly tied on a larger hook thau a No. 6 Sproat. Now 
in our Eastern lakes we do not generally take larger bass 
than this on a fly. Is it not somewhat disproportionate and 
ridiculous then for the makers to tie, and anglers to use, 
huge bunches of gaudy feathers tied on Nos. 2 and 4 Sproat, 
the whole performance quite parallel to what is used to catch 
a 20-pound salmon? 

I confess I have used these myself and had very little luck 
with them, while lately I have been using trout flies on hooks 
not larger than No. 5, catching and landing some large bass 
with quite as much and more certainty than with the others; 
and I have had much better luck with them too. And then 
the ease of casting a decent sized fly with alight rod and 
line! Nothing but a salmon tackle could get out these big 
affairs with any comfort. In my experience flies on No. 5 
hook for stretcher and No. 7 for — are, under ordi- 
nary conditions, large enough, and yellow, green and red are 
the colors. 

I had always thought that it would be. useless to cast for 
bass, except in shallow water, reasoning, 1 suppose, from 
trout experience Jargely. But last spring Ira Wood had an 
article on bass fly-fishing which was excellent, as far as it 
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what over three bushels of oyster shells as cultch. The two 
bese pee which eaters beyond the vertical pieces will sup- 
port h the shells which it contains. One of 
these is allowed to every running foot of canal, the receptacles 
being placed six inches apart. A pond forty feet square and 

oysters, will 
supply enough fry for a canal 400 feet long and holding 1,200 
bushels of shells as cultch in 400 receptacles. The latter will 
cost $70 per hundred, or $280 for 400 feet of trench. One 
bushel of oysters will yield about one billion of f The 


e receptacle wi 


accommodating a hundred bushels of spawni 


pond with its hundred bushels of spawning adults will, there- 


fore, yield about 100 billions of fry. This vast multitude of 


oyster brood will be wafted back and forth through the col- 
lectors by the tides 360 times during the spatting season, 


which lasts for ninet ve. That is, 100 billions of fry will be 
nushels of shells 360 times during 


wafted through 1,200 
the season. These shells can be kept clean by  vi- 


brating the receptacles on the ledges which support 


them. It will thus be seen that on one-tenth of an 
of an acre I can place as much cultch as could ordinarily be 
placed on four acres. Or, by my method, on one acre I can 
put down as many shells as could be put on forty acres by 


those who simply sow the shells; that is to say, the business 


of getting “sets” for seed can be condensed so as to cover only 
one-fortieth of the ground now covered. 

The plan as set forth above is not founded merely on a 
specious hypothesis, but is justified in detail by the facts ob- 
served by myself in the course of the experiments instituted 


by me during the period covered, as already stated and under 


the auspices of the U.S. Fish Commission. In nature the 
theory is also abundantly verified, as at Fortress Monroe, 
Wood’s Holl, and Cohasset forexample. The fullest justifica- 


tion of the conclusions above presented is also given by the 


more recent results at St. Jerome’s Creek, as well as by the 
results of experiments instituted by Blackford and Mather. 
The details are, however, given at length in an illustrated 
article of mine, now ready for publication by the U. 8. Fish 
Commission, and entitled: ‘‘An tex sition of the Principles of 
a Rational System of Oyster Culture, together with an ac- 
count of a new and practical method of obtaining oyster spat 
on a scale of commercial importance.” 

Thousands of acres of the flat, marshy land skirting the 
Chesapeake may now be converted into establishments for the 
culture of oyster spat or seed oysters, to be afterward sown on 
the open beds and allowed to grow to a marketable size. The 
future of the oyster industry in the South is henceforth as- 
sured, all that has been needed is the adoption of a rational, 
economical method of spat culture, such as the one here pro- 
orésed. This system of plant, if adopted, will pay for itself 
in fifteen months in its yield of seed oysters alone. This ought 
to be sufficiently encouraging to the most conservative oyster- 
men, whom it is proposed to convince of the feasibility of the 
new system whether they now choose to believe it or not. 

I may fitly close this brief notice of the new method by an 
extract from the concluding part of my forthcoming paper, 
already alluded to: ‘It has been found that even the sowin 
of shells is profitable, as has been conclusively demmpusinated: 
and in one type of culture, namely, that which is practiced in 
deep water, it is robable that’ it is the only practicable 
method which will be devised for a long time tocome. While 
that system is, to a great extent, wasteful and at times uncer- 
tain, for the present, at least, there seems to be no other which 
can be as economically and successfully operated over large 


navigable areas. Large areas operated by one individual or 


corporation cannot, however, always be controlled, or only 


exceptionally, under the existing laws of Maryland and Vir- 


ginia. In those States, however, where it is possible to com- 


mand the right to natural areas of water which are more or 


less nearly landlocked, the system of merely sowing shells 
would be positivei; wasteful and fot in conformity with the 
results attainable under the guidance of the proper knowledge. 
It is found in the practice of shell sowing that extensive areas 
will sometimes fail to produce any spat. This is apparently 
due to the presence of currents, which have swept the swim- 
ming fry off of the beds, or to the presence of sediment, which 
has put an end to the first stages of the fixed career of the 
youngest sput.- Even after the spat is caught great destruc- 
tion may occur through the inroads of starfishes, or a too rapid 
multiplication of worm tubes, built by tubicolous made 
over the cultch and spat. The latter is sometimes smothered 
in vast numbers from the last-mentioned cause, as has been 
recently discovered by Mr. Rowe. Such casualties are ren- 
dered either impossible or readily observable during their 
early stages by the use of the method of inclosing the cultch 
in suspended receptacles, as suggested in this paper. The 
wire netting will effectually protect the young spat against 
the attacks of large starfishes, and no growth of barnacles, 
tunicates, worm tubes or sponges would be rapid enough dur- 
ing the spatting period, judging from an experience extending 
over several seasons, to seriously impair the usefulness of the 
cultch used in the suspended receptacles. * * * 

“The maximum efficiency of the cultch isnot realized in any 
of the old forms of collectors, for the reason that the cultch 
cannot be kept clean. Secondly, because both sides of the 
culth cannot be exposed to the passing fry. Thirdly, because 
the fry cannot be compelled to pass over and among the cultch 
repeatedly. Fourthly, because the cultch is scattered over 
too great an area, and pees only one dimension of a 
body of water, namely its horizontal extent, whereas it is 
possible, as Ihave shown above, todo far more; that is, to 
avail ourselves of the possibility of obtaining spat through- 
out the three dimensions of a bedy of water charged with 
embryo oysters in the veliger condition. There are good and 
sufficient reasons for my assertion that cultch has hitherto 
been wastefully and unscientifically applied. With this I 
must conclude this exposition of the principles of a rational 
theory of oyster culture, a subject which has received the at- 
tention of many investigators, none of whom have, however, 
struck at the root of the question and allowed themselves to 
be guided by obvious and readily verifiable facts. Inthe hope 
that I have made both the theory and practice of my new 
method clear to the reader, who, if he should happen to be an 
oysterman, will, I hope, at least give me the credit of being 
honest and sincere in my intentions, and whether he feels 
inclined to ridicule or to adopt my conclusions, I feel very 
certain that what I have formulated in the preceding pages 
will become the recognized doctrine and practice of the future.” 

JOHN A. RYDER. 








carp, under the supervision of the Illinois State Fish Commis- 
sion, will commence about November 1 to 15. All who have 
ponds prepared for their culture and desire fish should make 
application at once. Each applicant willreceive twenty carp. 
Applications should be in writing, — location of oon, 
area and average depth of water and whether free from other 
fish or not, giving nearest express office and name of post- 
office. Applications should have the indorsement of a member 
of the generalassembly. Applications will be filed, entered and 
numbered as received and fish shipped in same order. All 
applicants will be notified in advance of shipment. ee 
tion can be made to either of the commissioners: N. K. 
Fairbank, President, Chicago; 8S. P. Bartlett, Secretary, 
Quincy; Maj. Geo. Breuning, Centralia. 


LIVE SOLES IN NEW _YORK.—Capt. Hamilton Perry, 
of the White Star steamer Britannic, arrived in New York on 
Monday last with nine live soles for Mr. E. G. Blackford, sent 
by Mr. Thomas J. Moore, of the ~~ Museum. The 
were brought in the hanging globes known as ‘“‘Mortimer’s 
Ship Aquaria,” and arrived in good order. The fish are of the 
size of a man’s hand, and Mr. Blackford has offered them to 
Prof. 8. F. Baird, United States Commissioner of Fisheries, to 


be disposed of as he thinks proper, 














MR. SILK AND NEW JERSEY BASS.—Mr. W. T. Silk, the 
pisciculturist, who came to this country from England about a 
month ago for the purpose of securing a e number of black 
bass for stocking purposes in Great Britain, is having a hard 
time of it. During a previous visit Mr. Silk and Fish Com- 
missioner Blackford had a flare-up because the bass Mr. Silk 
had collected to take home were netted in Greenwood Lake. 
Prior to Mr. Silk’s coming this year he arranged with certain 
Greenwood lake fishermen to catch for him about two thou- 
sand bass. Anticipating trouble if the fish were taken from 
the lake, the fishermen decided to catch the bass in Lake 
Wawayanda, a beautiful sheet of water on the crest of Belle- 
vale Mountain, which is about eight miles to the westward of 
Greenwood Lake. Many fish were caught, ostensibly by hook 
and line. They were to be sent to New York on tember 
30, for Mr. Silk had arranged to return home by the White 
Star steamer Adriatic. The three tanks he brought over with 
him were put on board and filled with water for the re- 
ception of the fish. Just before the steamer was to sail Mr. 
Silk learned that the ties who had contracted to furnish 
the bass had become frightened and returned the fish to the 
lake. It has now leaked out that this was done because the 
fishermen found they were watched by persons in the employ 
of the New York State Fish Commission. Commissioner 
Blackford, it is said, has announced that no bass taken in 
New York State shall leave this city in Mr. Silk’s charge, ex- 
cept those that it can be proved were taken in a legitmate 
way—that is, by hook and line. Mr. Silk isin great trouble 
and histanks, branded with the ~~ of Exeter’s name an 
address, are now heaped up on the ite Star dock. Mr. Silk 
says he has no desire to break the law, but that he feels that 
he should be permitted to carry to England such fish as are 
caught legally. Professor Baird of the United States Fish 
Commission, having heard of the trouble, sent Mr. Silk this 
week 250 small black bass from the United States Hatchery 
at Wytheville, Va. The fish arrived in good order, and are 
now on Long Island awaiting the departure of Mr. Silk 
forhome. These fish area present from the United States to 
the Marquis of Exeter.—N. Y. Herald. The cause of Mr. Silk’s 
troubles was the Passaic County Fish and Game Protective 
Association. The secretary of this association some ten days 
ago received information that Mr. Silk was endeavoring to get 
hold of a lot of fish from Greenwood Lake, and remembe 
the dishonorable and unsportsmanlike manner in which Mr. 
Silk got his fish a year ago, steps were at once taken to prevent 
him from carrying out his project of netting Greenwood Lake. 
Through the efforts of the association it was learned that Mr. 
Silk had paid Warren Aldrich, who lives at the upper end of 
Greenwood Lake, one hundred dollars to get him a lot of bass. 
Mr. Aldrich evidently had an offer of better pay, for he notified 
the guides and natives about the lake that he would pay five 
cents each for black bass and that he would take ten thou- 
sand of them, Netting in Greenwood Lake is difficult in the 
New Jersey portion of the lake, and as Mr. Aldrich also lived 
by the New York part of the lake the secretary of the associ- 
ation communicated with Mr. Eugene Blackford, the N. Y. 
State Fish Commissioner. This gentleman promptly respond- 
ed and sent Mr. J. H. Godwin, Jr., of Kingsbridge, one of the 
New York fish protectors, to the lake. r. Godwin worked 
in concert with the association and it was ascertained that Mr. 
Silk also expected to get a lot of bass from Wawayanda Lake 
and that arrangements to this effect were carried out. Some 
bass were caught in Greenwood Lake, but the business was de- 
tected in time to prevent their shipment, despite Mr. Silk’s 
hurried orders to send them to New York. Mr. Silk worked 
very quietly, even going so far as not to sign his name to com- 
munications he sent to Mr. Aldrich, but he was not quiet 
enough about it and consequently his project failed. Had it 
not been for the Passaic County Fish and Game Protective 
Association, Greenwood Lake would have lost a large number 
of bass.— Paterson (N. J.) Press, Oct. 12. 


THE NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION met yesterday and 
appropriated $26,000 for the ensuing fiscal year. The president 
was directed to send to Oregon for some specimens of the 
valuable trout known as the Salmo purpuratus with which 
the different streams of New York State may be stocked. Mr. 
Blackford was authorized to communicate with the German 
Fisheries Commission with a view to effecting an exchange of 
eggs of the German brown trout for eggs of our rainbow trout. 
Commissioner Sherman reported that the Adirondack fishery 
is now completed and the employees are engaged in obtaining 
spawn for the purpose of stocking. 


CARP FERTILITY.—The Newark Cali reports: ‘‘A carp 
pond at Moorestown, belonging to Samuel K. Wilkins, treas- 
urer of the American Carp Cultural Association, was drawn 
off on Monday and found to contain over a million small carp. 
They are the progeny of thirteen fish that are now three vears 
old, and measure over two feet in length. The young fish 
(three weeks old) measure about an inch in length.’ 





All lovers of nature will thank Mr. George A. Musgrave for 
his protest to a London paper against the wicked cruelty by 
which millions of bright  eegen birds are so ruthlessly 
sacrificed to fashionable whim and caprice. ‘In April,” says 
Mr. Musgrave, ‘‘I went to an auction room, and, after locking 
at the bodies of hundreds of birds, ascertained that between 
December, 1884, and April, 1885, there had been sold 6,828 birds 
of paradise, 4,974 Impeyan pheasants, 770 so-called us, 
404,464 West Indian and Brazilian birds, and 356,389 East Indian 
birds of various kinds. Leaving the city, I went to another 
district, and there saw the birds being mounted for the 
milliners, upholsterers, and dealers in fancy articles. Pursuing 
the birds still further, I traced the breast of a ae 
impeyanus to a servant’s Sunday hat, and some humming- 
birds and a kingfisher to a shop in a popular ee. 
where cabinet photograph frames were adorned with three 
birds and a dead kitten. At first I was inclined to believe that, 
in spite of the numbers of birds sold, the demand for them 
was confined to people whose taste was gratified by a = 
display of what had the appearance of costliness.” In this 
lief, however, he found himself mistaken. Just now there is, 
it seems, a craze for yellow, and Mr. Musgrave tells us how he 
heard of an order being — by a young English lady for a 
dress == —— wit a. cae intdeneeen 
yor y deserves to pecke ea ys 
cinder ‘Fortunately, before the order was carried out, she, 
being capricious, changed her mind, so only eight little birés 
were sacrificed to the prevailing craze for yellow.” 


A familiar Parisian feature is likely soon to disappear—the 
toy cannon in the Palais Royal, fired daily by the sun at noon 
ever since 1788. The tiny piece is the delight of the French 
bébés and their nurses, while even many sober elders set their 


watches by the daily report. 





POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING. 

1. Because of the compact style of its typography the Forrest anp 
Stream actually contains, weekly, more reading matter pertaining to 
its chosen field than is found in any similar publication in the world. 

2. In general excellence the reading columns of the Forest anp 
Srream are of a higher grade than those of any similar publication in 
the world. 

8. Taking into account the amount and the character of weekly 
reading given, the Forest AND STREAM is away ahead of any similar 
publication in the world. 

4. If asportsman wishes a sportsman’s paper, he will be better 
suited by the Forzst AND STREAM than by any similiar publication in 
the world, 


Che Bennel, 


‘ my ed all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish. 
ng Co. 





FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Dee, 15, 16, 17 and 18.—First Annual Dog Show of the Western Con- 
necticut es Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. Frank D. Hal. 
let, Superintendent, Winsted, Conn. 

Al 6, 7, 8and 9, 1886.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club. Jean Grosvenor, tary, Boston, Mass. 

d FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 9.—Second Annual! Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secre' Hoboken, N. J. 

Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 
tion, at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A. A. Whipple, Secre- 

Kansas City, Mo. 


tary, - 
Nov. 12-—New Jersey Kennel and Field Trials Club. Field trials for 
members only at Fisher's Island. A. P. Vredenburgh, Secretary, 


Bergen Point, N. J. 

Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials b, High Point, N. C. Entries for All-Aged Stakes close 
Nov.1. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

November.—Fourth Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 
Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, i 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Id Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


— AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 


pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
ished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’’ P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2'794. 


ABOUT COCKER SPANIELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 
The more I read and hear about cocker spaniels the more I 
et ‘‘mixed” concerning them. [ have talked with men who 
ve judged them, men who have bred them, and have tried 
to understand the “Senex” papers on the subject, with the 
same result, am mixed, v mixed. 

I have carefully studied the two standards, and it seems to 
me that the I. C. S. Association standard is a copy, almost 
word for word, of the A. C. 8. standard. The only difference 
of any account that I can perceive is in the weight. I have 
bred cockers (and now own twelve) and expect to breed many 
more of them, and therefore I would like to have the matter 
straightened out as it were. So I have a sug on to submit 
that may make “Senex” positively howl with rage and cry 
aloud for protection to the dear little cockers of his boyhood 
days. Before I make my — I want to ask a conun- 
drum, which I would be glad to have answered by a repre- 
sentative cocker man through your columns, We will suppose 
a cocker, weight say about 264 pounds, wins several prizes, 
and finally wins in champion class a few times. After a while 
a competitor comes from the open class and ‘“‘downs him” and 
with a likelihood of ting the processshow after show. By 
feeding the first mentioned dog up to say 28!¢ pounds, can he 
or she be entered in the field spaniel open class and commence 
to scale the ladder again? I cannot see what there is to pre- 
vent it. The dog is not a cocker because he is over 28 pounds, 
but he must be something. Because a poor little spaniel gets 
a little obese, as his friend man is _ do, is it right that he 
should be completely wiped out of his status in dog society by 
a cast-iron rule that says to him, ‘‘If you dare to get over 28 

unds you are no longer a cocker but a wretched—nothing?” 

o such ridiculous rule applies to any other breed of dog, and 
why should the so-called cocker be treated any different? A 

inter may be under the 50 pounds limit, but if he WS a 
Fittle stouter he is still a pointer and can be shown in the class 
over 50 pounds I suppose, anyway he is still a pointer, isn’t he? 
Weight does not make a breed; but this is actually what every 
dog show premium list practically says. 

Savage reader, do you see my difficulty? If the dog I have 
mentioned is not a “‘eccker” what is he? Everybody I have 
talked with on the subject, and among them at least two who 
have judged “‘cockers” at representative dog shows, say that 
he would be a field spaniel! Very good. Now, if he is a field 
spaniel, now he is slightly over 28 pounds in weight, why the 
dekens should he be called a ‘‘cocker” when he was a little 
slighter, so to speak? 

aving ran on the subject somewhat, I now make my 
suggestion, which is—somebody hold ‘“Senex”—to wipe the 
“cocker” mmeety out of existence and call them field 
spaniels, divided in two or three classes by weight, on the 
same principle as the pointers are now judged. For my part 
I would say two classes only are desirable—over and under 28 
pounds; but if “Senex” is to be considered by all means let 
there be three classes, say under 22 pounds, over 22 and under 
30 pounds, and over 30 pounds. verybody would then be 
happy, ‘‘Senex” could disband his pet I. C. 8. Association and 
~ Lede with the other spaniel men, and the American 
ield Spaniel Club would be a booming success. Spaniel 
breeders would know what they would be driving at. The 
ublic would understand also and everything would be as 
Coal as “the flowers that bloom in the spring, Tra la.” 

I, therefore, as a spaniel breeder and exhibitor, call on the 
management of the kennel clubs in this country to expunge 
the word ‘‘cocker” from the premium lists of. their future 
Spenicls svengel an amy, aiek bea. 7 Sel Os ated 
spaniels, a as they thin . wo g! 
have the American Spaniel Club (of which Iam not yet a 
member) join with me in the matter. CavE CANEM. 


SPECIMEN BRICKS. 
I. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 
As I am a subscriber to your weekly publication, the ForEst 


AND STREAM, and also to the American Kennel Register, I 
write to you for information on the following aie: Please 
to state from whom I can obtain a handsome, well-bred setter 


dog, English, Irish, Gordon or native, or a grade from these 
strains, about three years old, that is a remarkably fine ani- 
mal in scenting faculties and is particularly very excellent and 
staunch on woodcock and ruffed grouse, a ble and good 
retriever of all game from land and water. a ee, 
with a gentle and not vicious disposition, and dy and 
staunch also on quail and snipe. I would require him to drop 
to shot, and would prefer lemon and white with dark eyes 
and black nose, or as much white as possible mixed with any 
other color, but would not object to any color with the quali- 
ties written, but would not desire great speed; rather a brisk, 
active, unti hunter. Mention price and whether guaran- 
teed. — ———— about oe —o 
ones weighing twenty-five to thirty pounds, for hun’ wood- 
cock and ruffed grouse in thick covert. Can they be used 
with success when entirely well broken and reliable retrievers 
from land and water, equal to that obtained by the use of 
— aoe 4 Seer < ate, Say ae Se such a 
ention. whom a pair, en, can ° 
details about their and 


tained, with the price and any di 
other matters connected with them that may be of interest ; 


also whether guaranteed. I would require dogs. not 
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ST. MAURICE.—Newark, N. J., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Allow me to protest t the swee 
assertion made in the critique of the Philadelphia bench show 
that St. Maurice is nota St. Bernard. He is as thorough bred 
a St. Bernard as ever crossed the Atlantic, as his will 
show. I know both sire and dam; both are prize winners in 
Switzerland and entered in the Swiss Stud Book. Only prize 
= and their get can be tered in Switzerland, the 
latter only after they are twelve months old and after having 
been approved by the stud book committee. St. Maurice 
was the pick of the litter out of Mina (S. S. B. 11; breeder, 
the baroness of Grafenried) by Mr. Fahrni’s Lebeau (8. 8S. B.5), 
and was selected on account of his markings and size; but be- 
cause his color is of a very dark brindle and white, that does 
not make him a ‘‘Landseer” Newfoundland, just as little as the 

ight tawny color will make a St. Bernard a Leen Se 
rne, 


THE STAFFORD DOG SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The second annual dog show of the Stafford Kennel Club, 
held in conjunction with the Stafford Agricultural Society, 
was held here last week. There were 117 dogs on exhibition, 
which is ahead of last year. The show of native dogs was 
very fine. On the last day of the fair there were over twelve 
thousand people present, and the dense crowds around the 
dogs is conclusive evidence that they were one of the most at- 
tractive features of the fair. Dr. George Walton, of Boston, 
Mass., filled the office of judge acceptably to all. It is the in- 
tention of the club to give a show next year, and no effort will 
be s d to make it as good as the best. The superintendent, 
Mr. Bissett, took excellent care of the dogs and his —-. 
— gave general satisfaction. Following is a complete 
of the 


that have been hunted several seasons—two or three. Pedi’ 

grees to be given. I will thank you for full particulars. 1 am 

gentlemen, your obedient servant, Seo detaide 
II. 









































- itor Forest and Stream: 
eo securegor you one year’s subscription, paid in advance, 
and renewed year by year, if you will kindly publish the in- 
closed. I am personally acquainted with Mr. Hay, and have 
carefully examined his dogs. They are, without exception, 
~ the finest in all of any Dandie Dinmonts in the country. 
I. Mr. Hay would like to correspond with the breeders of 
these dogs in this country, and will enter or pit his against all 
°° comers. Hoping to hear from you in time to see the notice in 
your next mae, remain yours very respectfully —— 
(THE NOTICE. ] 









































































: Mr. Jamee Hag, of 400 Ctsistopher strose, Podank, By. AWAnDe Sod © cnn of 0 misttoned igus anh deck: teiedee eae 
\- the oom i a nee SS gone cA a —_ POINTERS —Under 50lbs.—ist, C. Eager's Don. Over bOibe.—Ist. | and if a dog is to be ruled out on account of his not being of 
“3 by Thomas Maxwell, of ! » ’ y , eorge Buck's Tom. : ; i 

i brought to this country in March, 1885. In color, ee and| SETTERS.—ENauisu.—Ist. W. Purcell’s Flora. Laverack.—I1st, W. + a — cameo pong ie eee ° his — 
; salt, pure hair, arch back, good front and tail, weighs twenty- | Larom’s Teddy. Liewevin.—Ist, H. M. Richards’s Spot. Gorpon. son Sees Gun alien melon as isnnestent os the 
, two pounds. Is the sire of ten pups, five by bitch Elsie, and | —1st, W. Peck’s Nix. IrisH.—Ist, B. F. Root’s Dan. ante, ieaae - whith disti ey St Sms! than 
a Sve Sp-sontes Sve menses <i, cad = om FOREAUMES. - tat, B. ¥. Boats Fete. the "howieundiond or Leonberg, for whereas the color differs 
e Bob’s pedigree.will be furnished on application to Mr. Hay.| yyaquEs.— ist. M. Purcell’s Spot. in the various strains, all other points remain the same for the 


Six of the pups are for sale. Willsend photographs ifdesired.| (Qo ties. —pogs: 1st. H. A. Rindge’s Bob. Bitches: 1st, J. W. 


breed le. St. Maurice was entered as ‘‘very dark 
Andrews’s Nixie. Puppies; 1st, H. A. Rindge’s pup. as a whole. 8 ce ry 


brindle and white,” but in the catalogue the words ‘‘very dark” 


is NEWFOUNDLANDS.—ist, L. Converse’s Major. were omitted. Ifthe critic had seen the dog in the open air or 
. THE CALIFORNIA KENNEL CLUB. TERRIERS.—1st, L. Converse’s Jack. BLAcK AND TAN —ist. M. Con | taken the trouble to examine him more closely, he would 
Editor Forest and Stream: ners’s Fan. Buti-TeRriers.—Ist, R. 8. Hicks’s Max. have seen that the dog is not black and white. e standard 


of the English St. Bernard Club says, ‘‘no pure black and 
white,” and so says the Swiss Kynological Society, of which I 
am amember. If St. Maurice were black and white, I would 
certainly never have attempted to exhibit him. As I do know 
the difference between a St. Bernard and a Newfoundland, 
even a black and white one, and as my ——— is brought 
into question, I cannot = the assertion referred to unnoticed. 
The dogs were undoubtedly shown to great disadvan in 


A very enthusiastic meeting of lovers of the dog was held 

here last erening for the purpose of forming a kennel club. 

Judge Ferral ed the meeting to order and briefly stated 

f the object of the proposed ee. It was then voted 
that the association be called the California Kennel, Bench 

Show and Field Trial Club. A resolution was adopted stat- 
ing the object to be the improvement of the various breeds of 
dogs and the prosecution of dog thieves and parenens - 
0. - 


BULLDOGS.—Ist, 8. Hart’s Sandy. : 

COCKER SPANIELS—1ist, W. Smith’s Fritz. Puppies: Ist, F. 
Sanger’s May. 

ST. BERNARDS.—1st, Chequasset Kennels’ Hermit. 


PUGS —I1st, Chequasset Kennels’ . !Puppies: 1st, Chequas- 
set Kennels’ 


DALMATIANS,.—Ist, V. E. Smith’s Spot. 8.8. 
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offering rew for their arrest and conviction, and the holc Sraproup, Cons., Oot. 16. those dark cattle sheds, but Mr. Dudley, who saw the dog in 
ing of bench shows and field trials. The fee for membership ee irri nie Saeem etna the judging ring, certainly knew what he was doing when he 
was made fifty cents. The officers elected are as follows: BEAGLES AT PHILADELPHIA. awarded St. Maurice a c. in the open class and an he. in 
President, Judge Rooert Ferral: Vice-Presidents, O. A. Tolle , ; ; the puppy class, the critic’s statement to the contrary not- 
and_E. Leavesley; Secretary, W. G. Cue; Treasurer, James | Editor Forest and Stream: eagle Trail withstanding. | shall consider it a great favor if you will 
E. Watson; Sergeant-at-Arms, E. Reilly. A committee of | | egarding the — ee a ae (A.K.R. | kindly publish this letter in your next issue.—K. E. Horr. 
seven was appointed and instructed to report at the next | 2525) at the recent Philadelphia show, on the ground that he | (‘A man who will not stand up for his dog is just no man at 
meeting the names of eleven gentlemen, representing the dif- | was over the limit in height, I am led to speak publicly, as I | all.” Mr. Hopf vindicates himself in this respect, but has 
I ferent breeds of dogs, for an executive committee. Judge ee = agle —— —_ ear ., | failed to convince us that the color of St. Maurice is orthodox, 
Oo Ferral, James E. Watson, Wm. McGregor, O. A. Tolle, J. B. a h oo i e pg sco: wt ng: he eagle C a , - which although he kindly brought the dog to our office on Tuesday 
i Lewis and H. Fritch were appointed « committee on constitu- | standard the beagles at the above show were judged, states | for inspection. We must admit that a considerable portion 
6 tion and by-laws to report at the next meeting. The address | that all beagles fifteen inches or under in height are eligible | of the dark color would pass for dark brindle, but it is a very, 
of the secretary is 539 California street. Oc. | and all over fifteen inches ineligible. very dark brindle, and was not readily to be seen in the bad 
o San FRANcIsco, Oct. 1 My beagle Trailer was recently very carefully measured by | light at Philadelphia. There is, however, quite a patch of 
t , eee eee on = a = ae — a se he | solid black on his shoulders, and’ when his owner will show 
made him fourteen and three-quarter inches in height; he was i i i i 
c DANBURY DOG SHOW. also very carefully measured by Mr. O’Toole, Mr. E. Orgill’s aie eI beachay Oe tle on oo bg 
y Editor Forest and Stream: corn ~ oe at my ae — I ve him, ? 
i e knowing that if there was any doubt about his being over 
' cosktn aarancas tak cone. of the Danbury (Agricultural | ¢tteen inches I would not keep him, and he also made him | RED IRISH SETTER CLUB.—Bridgeport, Ct., Oct. 17.— 
the catalogue, several of which were absent. 1 noticed some | fourteen and three-quarter inches, being the same measure- | Editor Forest and Stream: I beg to announce that several of 
1 that were not down, and cannot give you just the number | Ment that I also made him. He was also set under a fifteen | the Irish setter breeders are getting up a special cash prize 
E present. The fair is always one of the best in the country, | imch standard by other prominent and competent parties | for the best Irish setter in the all-aged setter stake of the 
. and the number of visitors issimply immense. There was a | and considered under fifteen — . ; Eastern Field Trials. It is not yet known how much it will 
4 crowd around the dogs at all times—in fact, they were one of |, These measurements were all made with standards which | amount to—probably $100, if not more. It is intended to or- 
; thechiet otametions <f the fal. Pelion ing fos compiete IG | SS RR way Saeaeaiaak "| Gusdae was ere inbeeniee te tale ape ne aan 
i of the AWARDS. On the contrary Bannerman (whose owner entered him in a | club, though not ularly organized yet; and this is their 
, POINTERS —Dogs: ist. D. Scott’s Ned: 2d, A. A. Raymond's Duke class for beagles over twelve inches and who was last spring | initiative step toward the improvement of the breed in field 
; Royal(A.K R. 2472). Bitches: 1st, F, Remitti’s Phyillis (Sensation’s Son | Very carefully measured by several competent parties at his | form. The competition will be warm, for I know of: several 
2 —Bell); 2d, A. A. Raymond’s Lizzie Grace (A. K. R. 2.476). Puppies; | request, all of whom made him over twelve inches) was trans- | good reds that will start if there is a special.—LUKE W. WHITE 
a Ist, F, Remitti’s Wizz (Buff—Belle); 2d, A. A. Raymond’s (Duke | ferred by the judges to the class for beagles under twelve.| (Acting Secretary and Treasurer). 
Royal—Lizzie Grace). —- . a only object oe as above - merely to say siacacaaiaessiccilcaan 
ENGLISH SETTERS.—Cuampion—Dog: Blackstone Kennels’ Pian- | that if breeders and exhibitors cannot with perfect safety 3 a 5.—Edi 
: tagenet (Dashing Monarch—Petrel \.—Orax— Dogs: 1st, Blackstone show ail beagles that are near the limit in size, or right up to eee ee ee ——— > ee 
7 Kennels’ Mack B. (Dick Laverack—Twilight); 2d, C. E. Colpaugh’s | the limit without running any risk whatever of being dis- the Toronto dog shc ty ti pe that th as : iel on 
3 Dan. Very high com., G. B. Fairchild’s Spright (Dash—Gem) and A. | qualified on the ground of height, then it iscertainly time that | gjy; oronto dog show, I noticed that the toy spaniel class was 
, Free’s Dash (Dash—Nellie). Bitches: 1st, Blackstone Kennels’ Grace | the standard was raised sufficiently so that no legitimate sized | ©!Y ded for King Charles and Privce Charles spamels, What 
i B. (London—Dawn); 2d, withheld. Very high com., A. Free’s Nellie | (fifteen inch) beagles run any risk of being disqualified, which, | 18 * Prince Charles spaniel? I have been breeding and dealing 
(Sport—Nell). Puppies: 1st, 2d and very high com., viamond Kennels’ | Cortainly. is the greatest injustice which can be done ’ | in all kinds of dogs for thirty-nine years, aud I most willingly 
\ Kenilworth (Dash—Dot), Lendine (Glen—Frisk) and Nellie (Dash—Dot). | Certainty, are J Cone an eX- | confess that I do not know what a Prince Charles spaniel is. 
. ninnie ‘Guetae.De oe. BR Beniete Genet Gheneh hibitor, and by no means a small one after devoting weeks to | 7 know you will put your readers on the right track.--Dr. G 
.—Dogs: ist, F. 8. ’s Geral en i ‘ incurrin essa ; : eda eee 
. same] Eanes: 1st. FS roveeats | nage ¢ —s (Killarney —Lal prom ing oo , and ine g the necessary expense of te 9 a - ee — is pa age ae —_ 
8 ies; Ist, withheld; 2d, L. D. Judd’s Helene. Very high ad ‘. ss : : : spaniel is w an and a ce Charles spaniel is white, 
y com., I. C, Rey nolds’s unnamed. Seriously speaking, it is better that ninety and nine guilty, | bjack and tan. The build of each breed is the same; the only 
over-sized hounds escape with prizes than that one innocent, diftesenes ix tn colee and king. ] 
' LAVERACK SETTERS. ~ ist, withheld; 2d and very high com., C. | legitimate-sizec one and his owner suffer, and for that reason nee 
C. Phillips’s Matue and Duke. I emphatically assert that before disqualifying an entry for ae ae oer aR 
) MASTIFFS.—Dogs: 1st. Diamond Kennels’ Tiger (Don Pedro— being under or nee See should exert the greatest PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB FIELD TRIALS.— 
. Countess); 24, P. B. Penney’s Nero (Leo—Viola). Bitches; 1st, M. | carefulness and be absolutely positive he is committing no The second anpual field trials of the Philadelphia Kennel 
i Meyer’s Bessie (Ajax—Nellie). Puppies: 1st and very high com., | mistake whatever at the expense of the exhibitor. Having | Club will berun at Rio Grande, N. J., commencing Nov. 17. 
5 Diamond Kennels’ Yuno and Duke (Max—Judith); 2d, Scotch Collie | seen adverse statements in some of the reports of the above | The trials are for members only. The entries close Nov. 1. 
; Kennel Club’s Jim. Very high com., T. B. Doolittle’s Tony (Turk—| mentioned show regarding the care of dogs, I desire to add | Mr. C. S. Westcott has been selected as judge. 
Countess). ‘ : that my entries were promptly returned to me after the show, tral eeaahaetioe 
y _NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Ist, G. W. Daton’s Prince; 2d, J. McNiff’s a in the best of health and in much better condition THE WINSTED DOG SHOW.—The Western Connecticut 
; Nero. j than I expected to find them, and not reduced at all in flesh, | poyit Pigeon and Pet Stock Association will hold a do 
i Bgunl iat;  Dealire iets (laneue Sane) nad Gotti Cate Mean | anne eee ey meat Bawe Rad se, one Lg gp Bonen show. ih connection with their first exhibition, at Winste 
P Club’s Lothian Maid (Ernest—Tibbie); 2d. Scotch Collie Kennel Club's | _Ple@ty of good food and water.” HERMAN F. SCHELLHASS. | Ct. on Dec. 15 to 18. The superintendent is Frank D. Hallett, 
t Tibbie (Tramp—Heather). Very bigh com, Scotch Collie Kennel | BROOKLYN, N. Y. Winsted, Ct. 
5 Cs eens 1. a a eee Sees’ fod one oe, ee 
7 . Warner’s Don and Major o rview and June Fairview (Ne THE PACIFIC C T F D IALS.—Th tri 
° of Fairview—Cressie Fairview). Very high com., E.T. Hunt’s Mac THE COLLIE KEN NEL PRIZE AT P HILADELPHIA.— the rt A Ene —_— co eee _ Trials Clak han -4 
(Mareus—Juno) and D. J. Corwin’s Flash (Gaffa Il.—Flyaway II.) At the recent Philadelphia dog show the special prize for the F eras ; : 
, ni best: kennel of five collies was awarded to the Sans Souci Ken- | Close on Nov. 15, $2.50 at time of nomination with $5 addi- 
i SPANIELS.—Fie.p.—Ist, L.*A. Horback’s Bell. Cockers.—Dogs: | nels under the following circumstances: The regular classes | tional to start. The secretary is H. C. Brown, Sacramento, 
i A Gout lng Pagpins te wa was ee were judged in the cattle shed between the two rows of | Cal. 
— ke y be ‘ pgal— : eR S Reem 
Darling). Kina Cuar.es.—Fitches: 1st, C. H. Crosby's Lady; 2d,| benches. The Sans Souci Kennels entered five but had only 5 i 
; W. Scott’s Veny. Puppies: 1st, C. H. Crosby’s Duke (Duke 'y). | four on exhibition at the time of juiging both the regular Fa —— let 4 Or oat 2 —- — 
BLENHEIMS.— Puppies: 1st. C. H. Crosby’s Ruby. classes and the special. Owing to the very bad arrangement | ® A FOOD, Ne key & bes pon il Z hank aoe 
GREYHOUNDS.—Bitches: 1st, Geo: ; for judging and the crowd of people in the shed, the judge, | °@78- Any information regarding her w thankfully re- 
> — : . rge J. Gould’s Duchess, Mr. Apgar, suggested that the list of awards be examined, ceived at the above address. 
, ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—-Dogs: 1st, F. Remitti’s Fly. Bitches: | and if the case was clear, the trouble of tuking the dogs oft 
Ist, J. E. Hair’s Poesy. their har ge in o crowd ee be one. _ — KENNEL NOTES. 
FOXHOUNDS. - Dogs: ist. A. C. Hopkins’s Cute (Spot—Kate). Very | #8sented, and as the winnings showed that the Sans Souci 
’ high com., E. D. Treadwell’s Sram and Ethel. Bitches: et Ww Kennels’ were clearly ahead the prize was awarded to them. ee er ee 
Scott’s Gipsy; 2d, A. C. Hopkins’s Nellie ( —Nina). Puppies: | Shortly after the award Mr. 7 the only other compet- | For the convenience of breeders we have prepared a series of 
wo D. Treadwell’s Trump; 2d, A. C. Hopkins’s Topsy (Clinch— —_ i — that = So, one o nec 4 Souci a blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,” ‘‘Bred’’ and ‘“Sales."" We 
: entries, was absent. He at once applied to the steward, an uest that all Kennel Notes be sent to us on these blanks, which 
BEAGLES,— Dogs: ist, H. Gray’s Dot (Ringwood—Muida). Bitches: | finding that the entry was marked absent in the steward’s <li keamasintiaren address on receipt of stamped and ee 
Ist, G. Laick’s Cricket (Bugle—Pittsburg). book, he protested the award on the ground that a prize for 1 Send f ~ f th ee 
BLOODHOUNDS.~—1st, C. Rau’s Betsey. five dogs could not be awarded to four. The club took nearly Se. ns ee ee 
BULL. -§ Sot. J, Etteworth’s Gohnetd two weeks instead of five minutes to consider the matter, NAMES CLAIMED. 
» ~ SCOTOH.-—Ist, J. Lilsworth s Schneider. and have finally sustained the protest; and the prize will go} Rocky Glen. By E. W. Jester, St. George's, Del., for blue belton 
; ky y rge 
BULL-TERRIERS.— Dogs: 1st. M. Burns s Ned; 2d, E. D. Treadwell’s | to Mr. Lindsay’s Kennels. It was the duty of the judge to | English setter dog, whelped Aug. 16, 1845, by Glen Rock (4.K.R. 1616) 
Pilot (Ned—Nell). Very high com , I. D. Knapp's Adam Forepaugb. | have seen each dog entered; this would have ¢ ectually | out of Dasbing Belle (Dasbing Monarch—Blue Belle.) 
laa 1st, M. Burns’s Fanny. Puppies: M. Burns’s Laurie B. (Crib blocked the little game. Had the management been reason- Little Boy Blue. By E. W. Jester, for blue beiton English setter 
pena , : 1 . on , ably good and a proper place provided for the judging, this foo a a z M a Be ny Fg Ce ee 
7g Ser ics Twilig ae a =e .= Boot = ;| loophole for fraud to creep in would not have been open. Glen Chester v E. W. Jener, for biue belton English setter d 
«Soot s awilight. Puppies: Ist, Diamond Kennels’ | More than all, it was the plain duty of the owner of the dans | wos ‘Aug. 16, 1885, by Glen Rock (A.K-R. 1616) out of Dashing Belle 






Susie (Sir Henry—Lady Macbeth). 

FOX-TERRIERS.—UVogs: 1st. W. Sargent’s Jack ( —Nellie): 
2d, Mrs. 8. C. Barnum’s Spy. Bitches. Ist, withheld; 2d,W. Sargent’s 
Gill ( —Nellie). Puppies: 1st, T. D. Roberts’s Dutchess (Totty— 
Gill), —Wire-Hatrep.—Iist, A. and B. W. Bonney’s Joco. 

TOY TERRIERS.—Equal ist, Miss Mamie E. Hopkins’s Press and 
Br. W. F. Lacey’s Nannie. 

YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Dogs: ist, withheld; 2d. W. Scott’s 
Pedro. Bitches: 1st, Mrs. Bergman’s Nellie; 2d, W. Scott’s Snip. 

SKYE TERRIERS.—I1st, A. W. Skiff’s Ned. 

POODLES.—1ist, C. Rau’s Poodle. 


SPECIAL PRIZES, 


Best kennel of setters, Blackstone Kennels, best setter with field 

trial record, Biackstone Kennels’ Foreman, best English setter dog, 

Blackstone Kennels’ Plantagenet; best bitch, Blackstone Kennels’ 

! Grace B. Best Irish setter dog, F. 8. Parrott’s Gera!d; best bitch, 

Gould's Dutchess,” Best mastift Diamond Keoncky tess" Sos Kev. 

8 ess. mas amond Kennels’ ° ew- 
foundland, George W. Daton’s ce, D. 


Dansury, Conn., Oct. 10, 









Souci Kennels to have a common honesty in this case, | (Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle). 
and not to have taken by fraud a prize that belonged to an-| (len Duke. Ry E. W. Jester, for blue belton English setier dog, 
other. The Sans Souci have scored an unenviable record, whelped Aug. 16, -_ by Glen Rock (A.K R. 1616) out of Dashing Belle 


. . (Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle). 
which future show managers will do well to keep track of. Glen ‘Dow. By E. W. Jester, for blue belton English setter dog, 


evsib asin biciaitaapcenniate whelped Aug. 16, 1885, by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Dashing Belle 

(Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle). 
DEATH OF CHAMPION PETREL.—The well-known Eng-| Glen Nettie. By E.W. Jester, tor lemon belton English setter bitch, 
lish setter Petrel is dead. Although winning champion prizes | whe Aug. 16, 1885, by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Dashing Belle 


7 * Das. Monarch—Blue Belle). 
both in England and this country, she is best known as the dam | ‘ Gien Chior By £. W. Jester, for blue belton English setter dog, 


of champions, no less than three of her p y having won 
the title. Gladstone, Plantagenet and Petrel If, and all of them Daal ol Ane. 3, tee. by — O58 eee 
are by different sires. She was also the dam of many other | “ Glen Mina. By E. W. Jester, for blue belton English setter bitch, 
prize winners, but her fame rests upon a more lasting founda- | whelped Aug. 28, 1885, by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Dashing Jest 
tion than this. She was not only the dam of Scelied ing, — a ue Belle). 

well-formed animals, but of first-class field performers as well. | _ Gen Mona. By E. W. Jester, for blue belton English setter birch, 
Those who have been so fortunate as to witness the work of ee ang. a by A Hock (A.K R. 1616) out of Dashing Jest 
Gladstone, Plantagenet, Prince, Warwick, Ollie, and many ¢ Glen Ei a E. W.J _ for blue belton English setter: bi 
a Ti Vaan ithe with us in bestowing upon | whelped Aug. 281885, by Glen Rock (AK R. 1016) our of Dashing Sout 
her the well ed title of the Queen of Setters, (Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle). _ 
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Glen Flirt. ¥ E. W. Jester, for blue belton 
g whelped June 9. 
’ Flirt (Tempest—Flirt). 

Glen Countess. By E. W. Jester, for blue belton 


Fiirt (Tempest—Fiirt). 
Flirt (Tempest—Fiirt). 
—- Duke—Seah). 


Wind 'em—Nora) out of Belle Boyd (A.K.R. 1277). 


(LI Res 


A.K.R. 826) out of Beauty (A.K R. 806). 


out of White Daisy (A.K.R, 1728) 


of White Daisy (A. 
O’shanter—L1 Reine) out of Petre! III. (Carlowitz—Petrel). 
Elcho—Mag) out of Meg Merrilies (A.K.R. 2181). 


out of Meg Merrilies (A.K.R. 2181). 


Bizoreena. By Berkshire Kennels, Pittsfield, Mass., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped Aug. 28, 1885, by Nimrod (A.K.R, 631) out of 


Bizorah (A.K.R. 1338). 


if Donald II. By 8. F. Chase, East Haverhill, Mass.. for liver and 
June 29, 1885, by Donald IL. (A.K.R. 2545) 


‘j a out of Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698). 


white pointer dog, whel 


a ‘ Towler, Growler, Lu Luand Sanco. By H. Jackson, Dover, N. H.., 
R for black, white and tan beagles, two dogs and two bitches, whelped 
e J uly. 1885 (Spider—Flirt II.). 

} or 


ward, Foremost, Foreman’s Lass, Folderol, Fortuna .and 


Foam. By Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, Mass., for white, 
black and tan English setters, two dogs and four bitches, whelped 
Aug. 7, 1885, by their champion Foreman out of their Grace B. (Lon- 
don—Dawn). 

Dashing Jennie Dale. By F. J. Frost, Toledo, 0., for orange and 
white English setter bitch, whelped May 11, 1884, by Dashing Berwyn 
(Dash II1.—Countess Bear) out of Romp Dale (Grouse—Daisy Dale). 

Mikado. By W. W. Tucker, New York, for St. Bernard dog, age, 
color and pedigree not given. 

Benedict. By Acadia Kennels, Boston. Mass.. for black Newfound- 
land dog, whelped June 7, 1885, by Jalma (Jack—Moll) out of Fly 

A.K.R. 553). 
: Le ahine: By Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass., for black New- 
foundland dog, whelped June 7, 1885, by Jalma (Jack—Moll) out of 
Fly (A.K.R. 553). 

Felician. By Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass., for black Newfound- 
land dog, whelped June 7, 1885, by Jalma (Jack—Moll) out of Fly 
(A.K.R. 553). 

Gabriel. By Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass., for black Newfound- 
land dog, whelped June 7, 1885, by Jalma (Jack—Moll) out of Fly 
(A.K.R, 553). 

Basil. By Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass., for black Newfound- 
land dog. whelped June 7, 1885, by Jalma (Jack—Moll) out of Fly 

A.K.R. 553). 
' Early Dawn. By John K. Yore, St. Louis, Mo., for sable collie, 
whelped April 16, 1885, by Rob Rob (A.K.R. 344) out of imported 
Fanny. 

alana: By Forest City Kennels. Cleveland, O., for black, white 
and tan English setter dog, whelped July, 1884 (Sam Tilden—Fioy). 

Count Philip. By Forest City Kennels, Cleveland, O., for black, 
white and tan English setter dog, whelped June 11, 1883 (Count Noble 
—Floy). 

Guy and Miss Munnie. By Forest City Kennels, Cleveland, O., for 
black, white and tan English setters, dog and bitch, whelped June 8, 
1885 (Plantagenet—Fioy). as , 

Haines’ Chief. By J. A. Cathcart, Atlantic City, N. J., for red Irish 
setter dog, whelped Sept. 11, 1885, by Chief (A.K.R. 231) out of Lady 
Bess (A.K.R. 2178). . 

Herzoy, Princess Olga and Princess Leonore. By Wm. Loeffler, 
Preston, Minn., tor dachshunde, black and tan dog, red, and black and 
tan bitches, wheiped June 8, 1885, by his Waldmann II. (Faust—Flora) 
out of his Juliette (Unser Fritz—Waldine). : , 

Witch and Cesar. By Wm. Lorfiler. Prestov, Minn., for silver and 
tan and black and tan dachshund dogs, whelped Sept. 25, 1835, by his 
Waldmann II. (Faust—Flora) out of his Babette (Bock—Waldiue). 

Nip and Tug. By Wm. Loeffiler, Preston, Minn., for red and black 
and tan dachshund dogs, whelped July, 1885, by his Waldmann II. 
(Faust—Flora) out of Gretchen (Unser Fritz—Waldine). 

Count Noble II. and Fleet Spier. By A. T. Plummer. New York, 
for orange belton and black, white and tan English setter dogs, 
whelped July 29, 1885, by Count Noble (Count Wind’em—Norna) out 
of Ruby (Rake—Fanny). se 

Forest City Kennels. By Dalliba, Billings & Munhall, Cleveland, 
O., for their kennels of setters and pointers. ; 

St. George’s Kennels. By E. W. Jester, for his kennels at St. 
George’s, Del. 

BRED. 


Ruth—Glen Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George's, Del.) > setter 
bitch Ruth (Prince—Ruby) to his Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616), t. 23. 

Littie Nell_—The Earl. F. F. Dole’s (New Haven, Conn.) bull-terrier 
bitch Little Nell (Paddy— ) to his The Earl (Marquis—Lady), 
Oct. 6. 

Lorna Doon—Nemo. Dr. G. P. Davis’s (New Haven, Conn.) red 
Irish setter bitch Lorna Doone (A.K,R. 1965) to L. G. Chapman’s 
Nemo (Red—Maud), Sept. 12. : 7 

Walkil Chloe—Obo II. A. Gordon’s (Middletown, N. Y .) cocker 
spaniel bitch Walkill Chloe (Obo, Jr.—Chloe) to Obo II. (A.K.R, 432), 
Sept. 26. 

Belle—-Graphic, W. T. Mitchell’s (Lynch’s, Va.) pointer bitch Belle 
(Sensation—Lill) to James L. Anthony’s Graphic (A.K.R. 2411), Oct. 8. 

Lyda Belle—Nimrod, E.:A. Starkey’s (Brattleboro, Vt.) red Irish 
setter bitck Lyda Belle (A.K.R. 626) to Nimrod (A.K.R. 631), Sept. 7. 

Mischief—Little Duke. Jos. N. Brady’s (Pawtucket, R. I.) English 
beagle bitch Mischief (A.K.R. 2592) to A. H. Wakefield & Co.’s Little 
Duke (A.K.R. 1994). 2 . s ; 

Belle of Bryn Mawr—Prince Napoleon. F. C, Sayles. Jr.’s (Paw- 
tucket, kK. I.) English setter bitch Belle of Bryn Mawr (A.K.R. 2651) to 
T. H. Adams’s Prince Napoleon (A.K.R. 2671), Sept. 21. _ . 

Jeannie Nettles—Roy Boy. Jas. Lindsay’s (Jersey City, N. J.) col- 
lie bitch Jeannie Nettles (A.K.R. 1224) to Associated Fanciers’ Roy Boy 
(Roy—Lassie), Oct. 9. , ae ¢ 

Nellie—Rex. J. Van Horne’s (Jersey es . J.) collie bitch Nellie 
( Ayreshire Laddie— Lassie) to J. Lindsay’s Rex (A.K.R. 149), Oct. 3. 

Juno I.—Rex. A. R. Kyle’s (Stamford, Conn.) collie pitch Juno II. 
to Jas. Lindsay’s Rex (A.K.R. 149), Sept. 8. } 

Fly~-Sam. Acaaia Kennels’ (Boston, Mass.) Newfoundland bitch 
Fly (A.K.R. 558) to their champion Sam (A.K.R. 556), Oct. 1. 

Black Pearl—Hornell Silk. Nickerson & Grosvenor’s (Boston, 
Mass.) cocker spaniel bitch Black Pearl (A.K.R. 647) to Hornell Span- 
iel Club’s Hornell Silk (A.K.R. 1397), Aug. 20. 

~ ‘Little Nell—Dutch, Jr. T. R. Varick’s (Manchester, N. H.) bull- 
terier bitch Little Nell to his Dutch, Jr. (Dutch—Nell), Sept. 19. 

Nixie—Turk. G. A. Schafer’s (Philadelpbia, Pa.) Gordon setter 
bitch Nixie (Bob—Nell) to H. C. Glover’s champion Turk (A.K.R. 717), 
Oct. 9. 

Crawl—Waldmann I. Wm. Loeffler’s (Preston, Minn.) dacbshund 
bitch Crawl (Waldmann—Waldine) to his Waldmann Il. (Faust— 
Fiora), os. 29. . 

Congo—Waldmann I, Wm. Loeffier’s (Preston, Minn.) dachshund 
bitch Congo (Scamp—Thora) to his Waldmannn II. (Faust—Flora), 
Oct. 13. 

* WHELPS. 


Judy. W. F. Reynolds’s (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Irish setter bitch 
3 —_ (A.K.R. 2199), Oct. 4, five (two dogs), by his Garry (A.K.R. 
, 2198). 

Rose. Geo. Vaughan’s (New Haven, Conn.) bull-terrier bitch Rose, 
Oct. 3, six (two dogs), by Frank F. Dole’s The Earl (Marquis—Lady). 

Brimstone. W. A. Coster’s (Flatbush, L. I.) English setter bitch 
nee (A. K.R. 29), Jnne 28, eight (five dogs), by his Buckellew 
(A.K. . 

Tuck. G. F. Jordan’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) pointer bitch Tuck (Gar- 
net— Doxey), Sept. 19, six (five dogs), by his Nip (Lake—Juno); all 
* liver and white. 

e Carlotta. Arthur E. Rendle’s (New York) cocker spaniel biteh Car- 
i lotta (Black Charlie—Frolic), Oct. 17, eight (four dogs), by his cham- 
* pion Brahmin. 

Prue. F. C, Moore’s (Ashtabula, O.) English setter bitch Prue 
te (Perfection—Beauty), Sept. 11, three dogs, by W. Fischer’s Pride of 
‘ Dixie (G me — ountess Druid). 

. Babette. Ww. Lceffler’s (Preston, Minn.) dachshund bitch Babette 
hie — Sept. 25, two (one dog), by his Waldmann II. (Faust 
; —Fiora). 
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ish setter bitch, 
1885, by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Countess 


English setter 
; bitch, whelped June 9, 1585, by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Countess 


Aunty Fuller. By E. W. Jester, for lemon belton English setter 
bitch, whelped June 9, 1585, by Glen Rock (A. K.R. 1616) out of Countess 


Glen Lea. By E. W. Jester, for black, white and tan English setter 
dog, wheiped July 18, 1885, by Glen Rock (AK.R. 1616) out of Leah II. 


Glynn. By Wm. Nightengale, Brunswick, Ga.. for black, white and 
an English setter dog,whelped March re by Count Noble (Count 


Duke. By Philip E. Rogers, Hyde Park. N. Y., for white acd black 
ticked English setter dog, whelped November, 1884, by Perfection 


Rattler. By Jos. E. Lord, Gildersleeve, Conn., for white and black 
beagle hound dog, whelped May 21, 1885, by Bannerman (A K.R. 1709) 


Snow Flake, By Jos. E. Lord, Gildersleeve, Conn., for white beagle 
hound bitch wars May 21, 1885, by Bannerman (A.K.R. 1709) out 
-R.1 


Lenore. By W.S. Haines, Wilmington, Del., for chestnut, white 
and tan English setter bitch,whelped July 10, 1885, by Don Juan (Tam 


ip Thaddeus, Jack, Jr., Ohele and Don, By Harry A. Fletcher, Port- 
and, Me., for red Irish setter dogs, wheiped Aug. 1, 1885, by Jack 


Vera, Siada and Princess. By Harry A. Fletcher, Portiand, Me., 
or red Irish setter bitches,whelped Aug. 1, 1885, by Jack (Elcho—Mag) 


FOREST AND STREAM. (Ocr. 22, 1985, 






















ter bitch Erie (Rake | ridges and thickens and scabs and matter . The dog 
k's Toumany (eey chilly and he will hunt, soon tires. On the body tae ckin ie 


11.-B , Oct. 5. fourteen, by F. R. though r 
~iaeee nine leeor oa ite and five lemon and white. all right, and even on the sores the hair don’t — out — Ans. 
jasis. your 


Erie —Tamuany.—Editor Forestand Stream: Regarding the claim | Your dog suffers from a skm disease called pso 
of Luke White and Geo. Macdougall that Bang Grace served my bitch eas make you a five per cent. solution of salicylic.acid in castor 
Erie, I wish to affirm what I said of the matter in your issue of Aug. | Oil. and apply twice daily with acamel’s hair Remove the 
20. I also wrote you later, although you did not publish it, that the oune as soon as they are softened. i the bowels open with castor 
color of — would determine ast Tomes — —_ ae - ee — in teaspoontu aoa 
Erie whe .5 nine liver and w ve lemon ., Oneida, N. Y.—My spaniel, six mont , after apparently re 
puppies, and I will let the readers of Forzst aNnD Stream judge | co from distemper, has been seized with pain in his = and 
whether Bang Grace or Tammany is the sire. Both Erie and eyes. is eyes have become inflamed and seem to spread apart; are 
Grace are lemon and white and Tammany is liver and white—H. F. | very sensitive to light, lids swollen, no noticeable disc’ . He rubs 
Rivers (Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 12). his head a great deal and keeps his eyes closed. Have been treating 

SALES. — for a under ForREsT aND £AM’Ss directioas, but he.does 
no m to improve. Seems great ‘ 

Glen Roy. Blue belton English setter deg, whelped Aug. 16, 1885 Eats well at Gaek bet ers at. oe cana iam 
(Glen Rock—Dashing Belle), by E. W. Jester, St. George's, Del., to W. Please advise me what to do for him. Ans. Keep your dog in a dry, 
f. Streeter, Lehigh Tannery, Pa. : k warm room or kennel. Change the bedding twice weekly. Disinfect 

Rock. Lemon and white beagle dog, lyr. old, pedigree unknown, | the kennel twice a week with chloride of lime solution or with weak 
by KE. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia. Pa. kn solution of acid carbolic. While fever exists give three drops of tine- 

Lead. Black, white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, | ture of aconite every two hours until it is under control. Keep the 
by E. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Fhiladelpbia, Pa. bowels easy with syrup of buckthorn in teaspoonful doses two or three 

Rye. Lemor and white beagle bitch, lyr. old. pedigree unknown, | times daily. ;If the eyelids are still inflarhed and there is fear of 
by E. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. ai light, drop into them three times daily a few drops of zinc sulpho- 

Lady. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, age and pe a uD- | carbolate solution of the strength of two grains to the ounce of dis- 
known, by E. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Lead tilled water. Feed on unstimulating diet, soups without fat, mush 

Bugle. Lemon and white beagle dog, whelped Aug. 5, 1884 * — | with a very little raw minced meat mixed with it, ete. Assoon asthe 
o- by EW. Jester to ee angen scnaaitnadien ee is fever absten and convalescence is established, give drops of the tine- 

: ’ ure 0) i i - 
known, by E. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia. Pa. ened - ena times Cally Sr & wine Giats of Gwemt 


Little Lady. Black white and tan beagle bitch, a and pedi- 
i iladelphia, | C. L. P., N. Y.—A terrier dog, 2% years old, is attacked with some 
gree unknown, by E. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Phi adelp malady of witch the following sguxgtome ace most apperentt ie 


a. . fe . . 

d ree unknown, | Crouches down on his forefeet, with his head resting on them and his 
bye W. _—_ pang diate rth sie A neg ign . ’ | hind parts elevated, which position seems to ease him; then he will 
Luce. Black and tan foxhound bitch, age and pedigree unknown, | CUrl up and after a few seconds he will straighten up and how! as if 
by E. W. Jester to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Ba. ir great F ny I used the areca nut — (thinking he had worms), 
Shep. Tawny and white collie dog, whelped Aug. 29, 1885 (——- — but it did not relieve him. Ialso treated him for cramps, but with 
Friday). by E. W. Jester to Isaac Wilson, Angora, Pa. no success. After suffering two or three days he will come around 
Glen Countess, Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped June 9, | 282in all right until attacked again. Ans. Your dog has intestinal 
1885 (Glen Rock—Countess Flirt), by E. W. Jester to W. A. Colcord, | Colic. There are many causes for the trouble. You do not speak of 
Chicago. Il). his passages. If he has diarrhoea it is probably due to some indigest- 
Scarlet III. White bull-terrier bitch, whelped Jan. 12, 1884 (Young | ible tood taken in. He may have peritonitis, in which case there 
Royal—Scariet II.), by Frank F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., to Chas. A. would be distension of the abdomen. It may be neuralgia from cold, 
Stevens, Hovoken, N. J. an md ~ = a oe = ~ res a oe yp some nee 

Don. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 1, 1885 (Jack—Meg Mer- bil stances, ust purge him a full dose of cast 
; Ly " : 5. (dessert spoonful), and then give a powder containing ten grains 
Sleeaieiee enw A. Fletcher, Portland, Me., to Chas, A. S. Holland, a cao Se = “ — of opium. Give the ae 
Thaddeus. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 1, 1885 (Jack—Meg until relief is obtained. the dog does not improve write 

: ~ | again, giving fuller particulars as to condition of bowels and stomach 

ee ae one? A. Fletcher, Portland, Me., to Wm. H. H. Saun and tell us whether ths dog has fever. ’ 


Jack, Jr. Red Irish setter dog. whelped Aug. 1, 1885 (Jack—Meg : 
* ° 
Hite and Tray Shooting. 
——_—_ 9 


Merrilies), by Harry A, Fletcher, Portland, Me., to John E. Palmer, 
same place. 

, —- all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


Erie. H. F. Rivers’s Cine Cone? 



































Vera, Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Aug. 1, 1885 (Jack—Meg Mer- 
rilies), by Harry A. Fletcher, Portland, Me., to D. M. Holman, Boston, 


Princess. Red Irish setter b'tch, whelped Aug. 1, 1885 (Jack—Meg 
Merrilies), by Harry A. Fletcher, Portland, Me., to M. P. Dalton, 
Deering, Me. 

Daisy Bravo. Lemon and white pointer bitch (A.K.R. 560), by Geo. 
Norbury Appold, Baltimore, Md., to Clifton Kennels, Jersey City, FIXTURES. 

N. J Oct. 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Oct. 3.—Brattleboro Rifle Club, Oak Grove 
Range, 200yds., off-hand, Massachusetts target: 
French. aie ctuaneaacaciveas . 12 12 11 11 11 11 10 12 11 10-111 
Taft... 12 11 10 11 12 12 10 12 12 9—111 
Hobb..... smal eal sia capers eieha Saki em iniee cosund 11 11 11 11 10 10 10 11 12 11—108 
MII is. sid:cuccia s-crn Seraianrawiee: ose eniea paneas 8 12 10 11 10 11 11 10 11 11+105 
RI a aia sia idtdualeinnn'wcicigas: siatioeeee F ex 1010 1111 9 8 12 12 10 12105 
Rs iincesieusonacunas cxcinecsinnineste 10 9 910101011 11 0 11100 


GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 16.—At the last meet of the members of 
the Garduer Rifle Club at Hackmatack Range to-day, the inch-ring 
target was used, distance 200yds., shooting off-hand, with a possible 
100. The results of two strings was as follows: 


Ruby Buckellew. Orange and white English setter bitch, whelped 
June 28, 1885 (Buckellew— Brimstone), by W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L. L., 
to T. W. Stoutenburg, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckshot. Orange and white English setter dog, whel June 28, 
1885 (Buckellew—Brimstone), by W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L. I., to John 
W. Frye, South Oil City, Pa. 

Buck’s Lad. Orange and white English setter dog, whelped June 
28, 1885 (Buckellew—Brimstone), by W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L. I., to 
Wm.S Smith, same place. 

Blarney Stone. Orange and white English setter dog,whelped June 
28, 1885 (Buckellew— Brimstone), by W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L.I.. to 
Thos. C. Abbott, Yardviile, N. J. 

Foremost. White, black and tan English setter dog, whelped Aug. 
7, 1885 (Koreman—Grace B.), by Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, 
Mass., to Chas. Coupland, Seymour, Conn. 

Black Prince (A.K.R. 62)—Marion (A.K.&. 2689) whelps. Black 
spapiel bitches, whelped July 21, 1885, by A. C. Wilmerding, New 
York, one each to Albert E. Foster, Alex. Taylor, Jr., and Dr. J. W. 
Greene, same izes: one to H. J. Bennet, Trenton, N. J., and one to 













L. A. Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa. i Eos iiocenccnnen 93 95—191 George Warfield........ 51 62—113 
Sport—Suwanee whelps. Spaniel dugs, whel July 15, 1885, by A. | FE Nichol... ..........86 98—184 CJ Crabtree.... ......50 61—111 
C. Wilmerding. New York, one to Dr. Charles McBurney, same place, | H C Knowlton....... -.-78 81—159 
and one to H. J. Bennet, Trenton, N. J. At Rest. 
Snyder—Dixie whelps. Beagles, whelped July 29, 1885, by S. L. | William Austin................ Deu aeiaNanrke unanaeamsirek iu 82 96—178 


Farrar, Bath, Me., one dog each to James Purringtcn, 8. H. Rogers, 
Chas. Boyd, and a bitch to J. H. Jordan, same place, and a dog to 
Wm. E. Walker, Taunton, Mass. 

Marcus II. Black, white and tan collie dog, whelped Nov. 4, 1884, 
by Rex (A.K.R. 149) out of Jersey Lily (A.K.R. 147), by Jas. Lindsay, 
Jersey City, N. J., to Gifford F. Parker, Newark, N. J. 

Dot. Black, white and tan collie bitch, whelped Nov. 4, 1884, by 
Rex (A.K.R, 149) out of Jersey Lily (A.K.R. 149), by James Lindsay, 
Jersey City, N. J., to Mitchell Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gem. Sable and white collie bitch, whelped July 12, 1884, by Brack 
(A.K.R. 3) out of Fairy (A.K.R. 1222), by James Lindsay, Jersey City, 
N. J., to Mitchell Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland. Black, tan and white collie dog, whelped Nov. 4, 1884, by 
Rex (A.K.R. 149) out of Jersey Lily (A.K R. 147), by James Lindsay, 
Jersey City, N.S., to Allen Tnorndike Rice, New York. 

Basil. Black Newfoundland dog, whelpea June 7, 1885 (Jalma— 
Fly), by Acadia Kennels, Boston, Boston, Mass., to F. H. Scribner, 
New York. 

Felician. Black Newfoundland dog, whelped June 7, 188 (Jalma— 
Fly), by Acadia Kennels, Bosion, Mass., to J. C. Williams, West 
Dedham, Mass. 

Le Blane. Black Newfouncland dog, whelped June 7, 1885 (Jalma 
yey by Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass., to P. J. Donahue, New 

or’ 


STUDYING AMERICAN ARMS.—Lieutenant Colonel George Vin - 
cent Fosbery, of the British war office, is in America engaged in study - 
ing the American methods of manufacturing magazine guos and 
small arms. Colonel Fosbery it not here officially, but upon his own 
account. He has served with brilliancy in Afghan border wars under 
General Chamberlain and has won the Victoria cross. He is also the 
first outsider who saw the mitrailleuse that Louis Napoleon hid so 
carefully, and to so little effect just before the Franco Prussian war. 
As a close observer he has been to many countries to secure facts 
about ordnance, magazine guns and small arms. In ordnance he 
thinks the United States cannot compare with England, for we have 
no large gun foundries, but in magazine guns we are superior. The 
Gatling with its automatic feed he places at the head of tne list. The 
Garduer is also highly thought of. Pratt & Whitney’s arms have 
jong been favorably known in England. Save one, there is no shop 
jn Great Britain, he says, capable of turning out such good work. 


BOSTON, Oct. 13.—The Boston press boys had a field day on the 
range at Walnut Hill in the 7th annual competition. The team match 
resulted for the fourth time in a victory for the Herald’s marksmen. 
The Herald won the medals the first three years after organization 
the Globe in each of the succeeding three years, and now the Her 
is again at the fore. The weather was decidedly inauspicious. A pro 
vok east wind, variable and puffy, accompanied by intermittent 
showers and changing lights, rendered frequent changes in the wind 


Benedict. Black Newfoundland dog, wt 2 une 7, 1885 (Jalma gauges and the sights necessary. The scores stood: 






—Fly), by Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass., to aguire, same place. 
Black Pearl. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 28° 1883 non 
(A.K R. 647), by Geo. W. Leavitt, Boston, Mass., to J. A. Nickerson F. E. Rollins i oe ee 5—42 
and Jean Grosvenor, same place. ; ; + i ene 8 Treen eneerora 53424285 4 3-40 
Count Noble—Ruby whelp. Liver, white and tan English setter F H ‘Buffum ee nore eget ae E244 442 4 4 4 
bitch, whelped July 29, 1885, by H. C. Hamilton, New York, to W. B. RE ne eg eer ee 3 as 4-38 
Dickerman, same place. ata tadieaeet ie slat pat sniiiatain ainasii see cocecccccoeccoes 308% 
nche. Cc estnut an: n dachshun: ite’ , whe Ma 21, 1885 - tect eeenresccsce seee tte ee Fees asaeeseeseerenee ee 
(Waldmann—Congo), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, meee to Fred Seg- ee pone a END One. 1 
mund, Washington, Mo. ‘Tranmeniat Damen 9694 
Faust Il. Red dachshund dug. whel April 21, 1885 (Bergmann— H. S. Fisher Pp p 42 J.P. Frost 40 
Bien, by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Dr. Chase, Viroqua, | J)’ Whitcomb 2.” 41. +=¥-. Merrill . “"39 
a ~D. Loewe sical 4 ; 
Herod and Alice. Red dachshund dog and black and tan piten, | 4; M; Hammond... — : 


a: V. Alexander.. 


whelped July, 1685 (Waldmann Il.—Gretchen), by Wm. Loeffler, bres- e average score ‘i 39 


ton, Minn., to L. Haruwis, Rock Island, Ill. 





Diana. Biack and tan dachshund bitch (Waldmann Il.—Babette), 195 
by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., tv F. Howard, Irvington, N. Y. Advertiser Team 
Raby Tyrant—Warren Lady whelps. White, black and tan fox- D. B. Farwell , 40 #H.A. Newman 43 
terriers, whelped July 23, 1885, by Wn. T. McAleer, Philadelphia, Pa.; nee an. (marae orem 
a dog to H. Giaham, Jr., Chester, Pa.; a dog to a. Bb Downs, Dauphin, Ww Talunon See e eee eee reee sees 39 5 R Mion Peete eee ewer sees ens 38 
a a a 7 coe canted ee > aa F ‘Ww Scott ee eeeees Pree en wwnee 38 E Hi WaahiakAnis eececssecces 5 
‘0. e achshun: og, whe Apri 1 ; 1 dmann— . e DCOLL. . cece ee cee eeweeane . « PAPNSWOPUD........eeees 
Crawl), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., teL. ~ Ghaw. ‘Newton Cea- One average score.......... + One average score......... .. 3646 
ter, Mass. 195 1824 
Beatrice and Thora II. Black and tan and red dachshund bitches, 500yd. Match 
whelped May 21, 1885 (Waldmann—Congo), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, J P Frost (Globe) mil..... — ,.5355505-+-2—35 


Minn., to L. A. Shaw, Newton Center, Mass. 


5 8545544-+ 23267 
Crook, Red dachshund dog,:whelped April 21, 1885 (Ber ste FABuffum (Herald) ...... 32 29—61 FW Scott(Advertiser) mil 27 25—52 


Individual Match—Class A. 





——: by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Fred Segmund, Washing- H A Newman (Post) 55844553 354444442942 
he ee ee eer net eer Oe MUMNENIRRDE Toco acse.cnts ae d 

: = D B Farwell (Advertiser)........ 62 F W Scott (Advertiser).... ..... 59 

_ PRESENTATIONS. S Merrill (Globe)...........002. 61 a Keach (Adventiber). 2.2... 58 

Glynn. Black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped March 31, | ¥ & Rollins (Herald). .......... 61 F A Morse (Journal) ....... aoe 

1885 (Count Noble—Belle Boyd), by A. J. Crovatt, Brunswick, Ga., to | S Head, Jr. (Post)............... 61 GH Morgan (Herald)...... ...54 

William Nightengale, same place. HS Fisher (Transcript). .... a E Stearns...... ie eeene teen es 50 

IMP ‘Ss. Class B. 

ae aaa F C Brownell (Herald) “Mil.” ......... 454445—31 5445445—31—62 

Flotsam and Jetsam. Black pointer bitches, whelped April 8, 1883 | 7 H Buffum (Herald)...........- 60 J R Carmichael (Advertiser)... .53 

Sambo—Diana), by Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa., from Kendal, | WH Hathaway (Heraid)........ 57 WV Alexander (Transcript). ...51 

ng., Oct. 10. a J D Whitcomb (Transcript).....56 R Luce (Globe).............0.++. bl 

lise —Editor Forest and Stream: In to-day’s issue of Forest anp | H Kingman (Herald)............ 55 JR Mann (Post)...........0000 50 

Stream I find under the Kennel list of importations my St. Bernard Class C. ; 

bitch called Isle. This is a mistake, the name is Ilse. Please cor- | W Johnson (Advertiser).... ..........- —32 3 

rect.—RicHaRD H. Derby. C L Holt (Globe) H Hills (Globe).............. 47 

H P Colbert (Post) P Nickerson (Globe).......... 47 

J H Parker (Globe) H Farnsworth (Post).......... 43 





L Luce (Herald)....... .. daecaaatl 47 


A SEVERE REPRIMAND.—Lieut. W. H. Crossman. of Co. E, 7th 
regiment, was disqualified by the directors of the N. R. A. from sboot- 
ing on the Creedmoor range, under charge of bribery to a scorer on 
the 3d inst., while tal practice at the He 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


G. L. D., Middieburgh, N. Y.—A pointer 4 ponte old, about a year 
ago showed sores between his toes, hard an occasionally discharg- 
ing a whitish fluid. Lately on the elbow joints of his hind legs the 
skin bas thickened; scabs appear, and a thickish dark matter dis- 
charges under pressure. On his front legs at the elbows the skin 


in regimen’ 
has resigned from his regiment, but carries with him the confidence 
of heh brother officers in the question of veracity een the shooter 
and the scorer. : 
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SEASIRESORS, Vt om ioe i 
sighting . each contestan 
first off-hand shot. this puts the boys on their nerve at the very 


first. é rm hold on the medal, his score of 114 is the 
best it came ae, aa in the first 10 shots of the day. The fol- 


f ds,, Massachusetts target, 10 shots each: 
lowing is the score for 200y: ee 








Kaattetces We dccexe «e..---12 12 11 10 11 12 11 12 12 11—114 
Nichols S cantasiisiag saneoe't ee? .9 91111 911 12 9 12 11-106 
HamBOM. 2.2.05 .0sceeees ... 11 41 12 10 8 11 11 10 10 10—105 
| ees ee eee 1110 11 91011 10 9 12 10—108 
SarMEMb. ... 200... ccvccecesccesceceees 9101011 811 810 9 1i— 98 
Knight... 2.2.0... ceceeeeeesseeere eee: 10 910 71110 9 10 10 12— 98 

Special Record Competition. 
WINE inn se cwee cece coca cesere sees 11 12 10 10 11 11 11 12 12 12—112 
GO acc dedss lhe cdsewrsee Ti cevseves 12 11 12 10 11 11 ® 10 10 11-110 





12 91111 11 9 911 11 10—104 


Read 
Next week the club will give atrialto the Farrow target, as de- 


scribed in the Forest anD STREAM of Oct. 8. 
BOSTON, Oct. 17.—There was a smaller attendance of riflemen than 


usual at the meeting of the Massachusetts Rifle Association at Walnut 
Hill to-day. During tne early part of the day there was a moderate 


wind, but a most.perplexing mirage, which even at the 200yds. range 
proved most delusive. At 4 o’clock the mirage disappeared, the wind 
calmed —_ the conditions were almost perfect. J.N. Frye scored 
100 out of a 


the feat has 
of the 10 circle of 344in. in diameter, not one touching the circle line. 


M. C. Daulton, Company M, Eighth Regiment, in a short space of 
time, recorded 4 scores of 22, 22, 22, 28, out of a possible 25, winning 
the silver badge in the Massachusetts militia match. The details of 


the day’s work were as follows: 
Creedmoor Match. 
L Herbert (mil.)..... 4545448554—43 L Barton (mil.)......4855834844—38 


H W Baldwin (mil.),.54383444454—40 C F Carter (mil)... . .44345538433—34 
-4434348444—37 


B G Ford (mil.)......4484448415—39 S Neal (mil.)... ... 
Decimal Match— Off-hand 





I I eoicedatccksacs aahwaes odes 099569 710 T— 
JN Frye... -8 969 510 9 7 8 56 
Pe  ridens sctacscecissveadasdwuces 79778875 9 6B 
PR ik adics Sosnssnkenenncenectas 8578 8578 8 BB 
G F Rowe..... Caleahi get eee tas aeelnes 1007625 7 7 91010-% 
NG ga vatencwscctehennthe amacdous 957510 9 3 8 6 8-70 
Decimal Match—Rest. 
2) So cncendestagiciaxenee ones 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—100 
>. RNA re re 1010 9101610 9 10 10 10— 98 
SEE oc siticndenas on nbenvaneateons 101010 9 9101010 9 10— 97 
NE oie vccinacccicsmssstioenresma 1010 10 10 910101010 8— 9 
MG 6s toe cece daeons. tammera owes ee 910101010 9 910 9 9— 9% 
Cast ivcscccuccacnesseerucanss 3 9 81010 910 8 10 10— 2 
tp ee re eens: 10 910 91010 8 9 8 8— 91 


THE TRAP. 


Corenpentente who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 











NORTHSIDE GUN CLUB.—Woodside, L. I., Oct. 7.—Match at 


Q5yds. (Krumbeck 27yds.): 





oe a aes 0010011—3 Eberhardt... ..-1010111—5 
roe 1111111—7 Japken.. ... .-1101101—5 
i aiengteen cs as'sisous 1010010—3 Bohmke................. 0100001 —2 
| 1101001—4 Helmken........ ...1100011—4 
Te NR ci eanccees:s oes 1001100—3 Barlow.................. 1101111—6 
3 kaeaee ieee Ce SS rere 1111101—6 





NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 


auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. 


annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Marr R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erurings, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 cents for hand! book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. 


the country respond.”—C, M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


Machting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 


“PROBABLY THE LAST APPEARANCE.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Am [right in supposing a cutter to be a single-masted vessel with 
loose-footed mainsail, jib set flying and a running bowsprit? If so, 











why do you not give your readers a hist to that effect and stop some 


of the talk about cutter and sloop? As to the Puritan, in rig she is 
neither a sloop nor a cutter; and if being designed, built and sailed by 
Americans can make any vessel American, then surely the Puritan is 
American. As for her being a copy of this or that, she resembles 
nothing on earth, under the earth, in or on the waters, under or on 
the earth, except herself. 

Does your correspondent ‘‘Loyalty” realize the fact that the Shadow 
draws nearly 6ft. of water without her board, and that although she 
has no outside lead, she has about five tons cast to fit as low as possi- 
ble inside? No one ever said that the Shadow had a “cutter model,” 
whatever that may be, and yet she is, to all intents and purposes, as 
much a cutter in shape as the Puritan, If every deep. narrow vessel 
with long overhang is a cutter, then every cutter is a ‘barrel head,” 
as half a barrel head with lead on the bottom and rigged as a toy 
yacht has probably been familiar to all boys living on salt water 
since the year one, and I should not be surprised if it was the real, if 
not nominal, father of the Thames rule; in which case said rule should 
be called “barrel head’’—as good a name as any for it, probably, ex- 
cept block head. 

n writing of the Buccaneer, Mr. Bayly forgets to say what her rig 
was, sO perhaps she was a sloop, althou,zh classed as a cutter, in 


which case she might pass as the real original sheep in the wolf- 
fold or wolf in the shespfold. Is the Boston keel sloop Hera a cutter? 
She is deep, not very wide, and has a heavy lead keel. Was the old 


sloop Nautilus a cutter? She had two head sails and was verv dee: 
and not very beamy. Was the old Provincetown packet, whic 
carried a heavy iron keel before most of your readers, including my- 
self, were thought of, a cutter? She was schooner rig, by the way. 
Is the Miranda a cutter or a schooner? She is almost, if not quite, 
cutter model. 

Can you not give your readers a definition of cutter and sloop? I 
mean a clear, concise, every day working definition. It would save 
a great deal of ‘‘wind chewing,’ which would be a great blessing in 
New York Harbor in summer, as wind seems rather scarce there 
usually. Do you consider a vessel which, in order to make a passage 
across the Western ocean, has to come down to jury rig, a nice sort of 
craft to go to seain? Why so much fuss about the Genesta and not 
a word for the little Clara, which came over with her working spars? 
Why is a jib set flying any more English than French or Dutch? Par- 
don such a number of questions, but I am a steady reader of Forest 
AND STREAM, Spirit of the Times and New York Herald, the result of 
the last three months’ reading being to greatly unsettle my mind, or 
what Iam pleased to call my mind, and to give me serious doubts 
what kind of a craft I have been on board of all summer, to which 
doubt you are indebted for this long letter. I am afraid that most of 
my questions partake of the nature of that large and unfortunately 
increasing class of conundrums to which the only answer is ‘*So is a 
hen.” In the eritcisms of the treatment received by the owners of 
the Puritan from the New York Y.C., Ido not think enough stress 
has been laid on. the truly hospitable behavior of Mr. Busk, of the 
Mischief. and it seems to me that he did so much that the queer 
actions, or rather lack of actions on the part of the other members of 
the club to which he belongs, should be passed over in silence even 
bad they been much queerer than they were. 

lu your issue of Oct. 8 you claim that the Genesta is the superior 
of all American yachts except the Puritan, and equal to her. Now I 
hold the belief, and Iam by no means alone in that belief, that the 
Priscilla would make a very close race with the Genesta, much closer 
than the Genesta can make with Puritan, in any kind of weather. In 
the last race, althotigh the Puritan on] beat the Genesta a little over 
one minute, yet she sailed fully one mile further, and practically beat 
the Genesta three times in one race; in fact the boat won in spite of 
about as bad management as I ever saw in arace. I think there can 
be but few people, who know one end of a boat from: another, who 


Brattleboro Rifle Club allows 
start his score with his 


11 11 11 12 10 10 11 10 12 10—108 
11 10 11 10 12 11 11 8 11 10—105 


sible 100 in the rest match. This was the fourth time 
en performed in a match. The 10 shots were all inside 


Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 


“Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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saw the race and the attempted races, who can have much doubt that 
the Puritan is able to beat esta from ten to fifteen minutes over a 
fifty-mile course, in any kind of weather that the Genesta can carry 
her racing spars in. By the way, were the Cup races sailed to deter- 
mine who was to hold the Cup, or were they merely to find out when 
a sloop is a cutter or a cutter a sloop? I have owned sloops such as 
“Loyalty” admires so much, and think there is more cutter than 
sloop about them. “Loyalty” makes the mistake, when he gets so 
excited about representative American sloops, of fongntians that the 
whole seaboard of the United Stater is not comprised in the shores of 
Long Island Sound and New York harbor. The Puritan may not be 
a representative New York sloop—no one ever claimed she was—yet 
she can be truly American for all that. Skimming dishes with their 
masts way up in their eyes have never been in favor on this side of 
Cape Cod, and I doubt very much if they ever will be; at any rate I 
hope not. If the Puritan is derived from the English, [am very much 
afraid that the Shadow is also, as is easily seen by comparing her 
with the cutter Buccaneer. I have always thought myself a sloop 
man, but if ‘Loyalty’ knows what he is talking about, I find I have 
been laboring under a mistake, and that I am in fact the werst kind 
of a rabid cutter maniac; therefore I am much distressed, as lam a 
strong Anglophobiast, and if it were not for the hope that some of 
your correspondents may yet make out that cutters were first in- 
vented in this country and copied from us by the Britishers, I am 
afraid that I should seek consolation in suicide or a retreat in the 
wilds of Long Island. If you have waded through this rambling 
scrawl of mine as far as this, I think you have waded enough, and I 
will give you a rest, so to speak. H. B. 
Conasset, Oct. 12. 


The above letter from an Eastern yachtsman reiterates the old 
question that has so often been discussed in our columns that it 
seems an unwarranted imposition on our readers to again inflict it on 
them, but as we have lately received some other inquiries of the same 
tenor as “H. B.’s” we will herein endeavor to answer them finally 
and for all time before the cutter-sloop question es into history. 
At the present day the two terms have lost the distinctive meaning 
that they once possessed, and the sooner they eo from the 
yachtsman’s vocabulary, or, if retained, the sooner that their mean- 
ing is definitely limited, the better it will be for all who talk or write 
about yachts. What is now wanted is a term that will express con- 
cisely and exactly a yacht with one mast, rigged with a boom and 
gaff mainsail and triangular headsails; some less awkward equivalent 
of the term ‘“singlesticker,’’ which expresses all that is really neces- 
sary. but is too lengthy and too cumbersome. We have already the 
words catboat, yaw! and schooner, each of which defines a special 
rig, without regard to model: now a fourth is needed that will take 
the place of the words sloop and cutter. Here is a first rate chance 
for some ambitious yachtsman to distinguish himself and confer a 
substantial benefit on his fellows by coining a suitable substitute and 
letting these two words revert to their proper meaning. They both 
have been greatly abused of late years, knocked about like a pair of 
shuttlecocks, but the great changes that have been made in our 
yachts within a few years have destroyed their distinctive meanings 
and made it almost impossible to define them now. 

To do so, we must go back to the time when the English cutter, 
both in rig and model, was practically unknown in American waters, 
about six or seven years ago. At that time, the word cutter, as ap- 
plied by English yachtsmen, the only ones who habitually used it, 
was applied to the rig only. This rig had as its prominent features, 
one mast stepped well aft, and four principal sails. a mainsail with 
long head and low hoist, a foresaii, staysail or forestaysail set on a 
stay from the stem head, a a set flying or on its own luff from the 
—— end, and a topsail. A marked feature of the rig was that 
the three lower sails presented a rather long and low area, while 
the topsail was very large in proportion to them, while a second feat- 
ure was the divisibility of the sails and the facilities afforded for 
many and easy changes. Five or six sizes of jibs were used and 
four sizes of topsails, while the entire spar plan provided for cor- 
responding reductions, the topmast being fitted to lower and the bow- 
sprit to reefin. There were alsosome minor peculiarities, the mainsail 
was almost always loose on the foot, and the spars were thoroughly 
stayed with shifting backstays, while the jib was set up with a power- 
ful chain purchase. and at times the mainsail was stowed and a 
trysail set. The salient and distinguishing features of the rig may 
then be briefly summed up as follows: one mast, four sails, low and 
broad mainsail, low and extended area of lower sail, large propor- 
tionate area of topsail, several sizes of jibs and topsails, and housing 
spars well stayed. 

Now, looking at American single stickers, dubbed sloops, there was 
a marked difference. In the first place there were only three sails— 
mainsail, jib and topsail: the mainsail was very long in the hoist, 
with a short, high peaked gaff. The jib was of very great size and 
was set on a fixed stay at bowsprit end; it was reefed or ‘“‘bobbed,” 
as occasion compelled, but could not be takenin. The area of the 
two sails was lofty and narrow, and the tupsail was of very small size 
compared with lower sails; while bowsprit and topmast, the latter a 
short, stumpy affair, were both fixtures. The mainsail was also laced 
to the boom, and even some cases have been known where the jib 
was laced to a boom also, while excepting the extra topsails, no vari- 
ation of sail area was possible except by reefing, and the mast was as 
far forward as possible. Briefly, then, the sloop rig had three sails— 
high and nerrow mainsail, very small topsail, very large jib and fixed 
spars. These were the meanings accorded to the words when applied, 
as they properly were, to the riz, by those who used them. Now, look- 
ing at the hulls that carried these rigs, we find that the English yacht, 
whether cutter or schooner rigged, had some marked peculiarities. 
Her proportion of beam to length varied from 1-3 to 1-7, approaching 
the latter of late in the small sizes; while the draft, all the boats 
having keels, was as much, and in many cases more 
than the beam. All of these boats had flush decks, metal keels of 
greater or less weight, a plumb stem, along overhang or counter, 
and none were centerboard boats except a few isolated instances no 
more numerous than keel yachts once were here; while they were 
boats of heavy displacement. The models were approximately the 
same, whether cutter, yawl or schooner rigged, and many of the 
boats were of moderate beam. With the awakening of an interest in 
these boats among American yachtsmen tiey naturally looked at the 
fastest racing craft of the day, which were all very narrow, very deep, 
with heavy lead keels and cutter rigged; and these are the only boats 
they have ever shown any special interest in. They were cutters in 
one sense, and the term has been applied to them and to them only 
in the long controversy over English and American models and rigs; 
but at the same time there were hosts of other yachts, cruisers and 
ex-racers, all keel boats of moderate beam with outside ballast, such 
as Bucaneer, which were just as thoroughly English cutters, and 
which in numbers exceeded the ‘lead mine” pure and simple, to 
which the name was misapplied. 

The American boat of the same period was of an average beam of 
one-third or over, a draft of less than one-third of the beam, with in- 
side ballast of scrap iron or even partly of stone; all with center- 
boards, trunk cabins, short overhang aft and clipper stems, and all 
of light displacement. Some of these were schooner-rigged, but the 
principal ones and the fastest were sloop-rigged and entered into the 
controversy under the name of sloeps. As most of the type were 
sloop-rigged. and as the keel sloops were small and few in number, 
the word answered well enough for the time, and the terms sloop and 
cuttertcame into general use with the two special meanings attached to 
them that we have indicated above. 

It is true, as ‘“‘H. B.” states, that there was then the Shadow, deeper 
and far better than her class, and some others that gave promise of 
something better in time: but though the whole seaboard of the United 
States is not comprised in the shores of Long Island and New York 
harbor, it is equally true that New York harbor has been the head- 
quarters of American yacht racing from its birth and the home of 
those yachts, especially in the larger sizes, which by their perform- 
ances have won the title of representative American yachts. We do 
not wish to depreciate Boston yachts and yachting; in respect to 
honest boats and real amateur sailorizing they have been ahead of 
New York for a long time, but when it comes to fast sluops or 
ees of large size, especially the former, Boston is out of the 
coun 

Not to meddle with ancient history but only going back to the 
middle ages that preceded the modern renaissance that has made a 
Puritan not only a possibility, but has made American yachtsmen re- 
ceive her with open arms as what they always believed in, we find 
the racing tleet of ‘‘repperysentative’” yachts composed of Arrow, 
Vision, Gracie, Addie Voorhis, Windward, Meta, Whitewing, Fanny, 
Coming and their tribe. These boats were modeled and built on the 
Sound or about New York, they belonged to the New York Y. C., 
they raced over its course or at Newport for its prizes, and their fame 
is firmly connected with New York yachting. These were the boats 
that were put forward prominently at the opening of the controversy 
and they represented in their design and construction certain ideas 
which were then generally accepted by the body of American yachts- 
men. Before attempting to class tan let us see what these ideas 
were, and how they compared with the similar features of English 
boats. First, their displacement was relatively small, much less than 
that of the English models, their ballast was of bulky material, 
stowed inside the hull at a greater or less height, while the cutter, 
as we will continue to call her, carried her ballast in the compact 
shape of lead, stowed as far as possible on the keel; the sloop had a 
centerboard and drew 5 or 6ft of water, the cutter hada keel and a 
draft of 10 to 13ft.; the former had a beam of one-third her waterline, 
- = more, while the average large cutter had about one-fifth of 

er length. 


The difference in rig we have already noticed, beside which there 
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were some secondary but marked points of differance. The sloop ha | 
a long overhanging clipper stem, a short round t > the fore foot, a ke» 
nearly straight with greatest draft aft, a vertical sterapo.st, a sho 
stubby counter, a low waist, high ends, and a high cabin house, Con 
trasted with these the cutter had a plumb stem, a fore foot boldly 
cut away, a keel well rockered with its depth abaft the midships, a 
t rake of sternpost, a long, light counter, high freeboard, and 
ush decks. Some of these features, such as the shape of the stem, 
are merely superficial and have little effect on the performance of the 
boat, but at the same time they were distinctive and marked the 
difference between the two classes. At all times boats have been 
found on each side that embody some of the principles of the other; 
even now, since the alteration of the rule, clipper stems have become 
pular on the smaller yachts in England, and in this country we 
Rave at times had narrow yachts, yachts with iron keels (as the old 
Provincetown packets instanced by our correspondent), deep yachts 
like Shadow, and yachts with double headsails; but these 
features were directly contrary not only to expressed theories but to 
our general practice. 

Besides the many points of difference mentioned above there were 
other details of construction, the methods of framing and ballasting, 
the wide kee! of the English yacht blending into the hull with no 
break at the rabbet line, and many points in the iron work, masthead 
fittings, lead of lines and make of sails. 

We see, then, that by general usage and consent the term cutter, 
strictly pertaining to rig only, had in time come to signify a yacht o 
certain propertions and features, all pretty clearly marked, and of a 
certain definite rig; while the term sloop was — in the same way 
to a yacht of different proportions, details and rig. At one time th 
nomenclature answered very fairly, but within five years past a grea 
change has been wrought. The cutter of to-day is practically th 
same as that of 1880, only alittle deeper and narrower; but wh 
about the sloop? One by one the various points of the cutter, both 
rig and model, have been quietly incorporated in the so-called sloo 
until it is no wonder that even her oldest friends fail to recognize an 
sometimes refuse to own her. The double head rig, the shifting jib 
the low rig, long gaff, long housing topmast, backstays, and man 
minor details are too common on our boats to excite any notice. Lea 
ballast, as low as possible, is preferred by all, higher freeboar 
plumb stem, counters, are found everywhere, and practice has fu 
proved their value. 

But where did all these features come from? How many of th 

oints of the American model and rig have survived? We still ad 
es to the beam, but not to the extent we once did. Depth has in 
creased greatly. The high bilge is still found as a necessary adjunc 
to the beam, and the centerboard is still retained. Beyond this we 
follow, in rig and other features, the cutter, uatil it is no wonder that 
a man stops bewildered and asks, ‘What is a cutter and what is a 
slcop?” It is true that on three points, and these the most important 
ones, we still differ radically from the English; on beam, displace- 
ment and centerboard; but at the same time the beam is less than 
of old, and may still further decrease in time, the entire theories of 
light displacement have been thrown overboard, and though using 
less than the cutters it is more than the old sloops; and it now 
looks as though even if we retain the board it will be with a substan- 
tial keel added, as in Puritan. On all other points save two minor 
ones.‘laced mainsail and housing bowsprit,we have generally accepted 
the English methods in our practice. 

It is sull a difficult task to class Puritan, but first let us make it 
plain what we have thus far claimed in regard to her; not that she is 
neccessarily a cutter, not that she is not a sloup, but that she is ia no 
way a representative of the class of large American single-stick 
boats, or of our beliefs and practice until a very recent period, and 
that apart from the beam, board and moderate displacement, her 
details are those of the cutter rather than the sloop. ‘The beam, 
while much less than the old boats, is in direct opposition to 
English ideas, the displacement is less than Genesta’s on the 
same length, but at the same time it is much greater than 
formerly; the centerboard is retained, but to it is added a sub - 
stantial keel 18in. deep and 22in. wide on top. True, she has a 
laced mainsail and fixed bowsprit, but the other features are entirely 
those of the cutter as far as is compatible with the two fixed condi- 
tions of a moderately wide and shallow centerbuard yacht, by which 
her designer was actually limited. 

To enumerate some of these features, her rig is in eo the 
cutter, mast well aft, low hoist, long gaff, long topmast, foresail on 
stay, jib set flying, with various sizes of jibs, backstays, boom out 
haul, masthead fittings, round bowsprit, all, both in principle and de- 
tail, are English and distinctively non-American, except in so far as 
they can be called so from having been naturalized since Madge came 
here, or, as our correspondent states, made in America by Americans. 
In the hull the same resemblance is found; the plumb stem, the hand- 
some rocker to the keel, the raking sternpost and counter, and the 
pee of her lead keel as well as the keel itself, all proclaim at once 
their origin, while the sheer 1s no more American than English. That 
she would be better with a sloop rig, that the stern hinders her speed, 
that her lead keel makes her logy, no one would now contend, her 
success has been a full justification of her designer’s judgment in 
selecting these features and his skill in combining them, but let us at 
least be honest and acknowledge their origin, and also that they are 
contrary to the beliefs once boldly expressed by American yachts- 
men. 

“H. B.” instances Shadow as similar to Puritan, and in some re- 
spects she may be; but again in many features—rig, general outline, 
lead keel and others she differs materially. If we have-made our 
views clear we have answered incidentally several of his ‘‘conun- 
drums;” but there are still two or three left, though we share his 
doubt as to what kind of a craft he sails aboard and heartily sympa- 
thize with his perplexity. We consider Genesta a fit vessel to go to 
sea in, and it does not follow, in these days of oversparring, that a 
vessel can carry safely in an ocean voyage in the fall such arig as 
summer racing necessitates. Were Puritan with her on her present 
cruise she might be glad to reef that long boom with a handsaw be- 
fore she sighted the Needles. Genesta had an extra word for her 
passage out because she was the first of her type that had crossed the 
Atlantic. After her followed Stranger, and the two, with the bustle 
of the races, rather overshadowed the feat of little Clara, which was 
much more worthy of comment than either of the others, and settles 
pretty conclusively the question of the sea-going powersof these 
boats. The jib set flying is in one sense as much Dutch or French as 
English, as they all use it; but yachting in Holland, or even in France, 
amounts to very little compared with England, and is only a copy 
and reflex 0f the latter. As our correspondent knows, the only real 
yachting nations are America and England (and Boston’). 

We have endeavored, without classing Puritan. or complying ex- 
actly with his first request, to shed such light on the subject as would 
make it plain to all what the difference between the types really is or 
was. Our yachts have been, and are still, in a transition state, in 
which the terms cutter and sloop have lost their meaning; what the 
coming American yacht will be like, or by what name she will be 
cailed. we cannot say, but it is certain she will have little claim to the 
tiule of sloop. If the two words are retained, we should in the future 
define a sloop as a vessel with one mast stepped forward, one jib, a fixed 
bowsprit and stay; and a cutter as a vessel with one mast stepped 
well aft, two head sails, and a long topmast, leaving minor points 
unnoticed, as they are now common to both, and excluding any idea 
of model as in the case of yawl and schooner. The Jeading differences 
in model, large or small beam, heavy or light displacement and draft, 
and centerboard or keel, must be denoted by some new terms. 

“H. B.’s” estimate of Priscilla is simply one man’s opinion and 
differs from that of many others, even her own friends, and she her- 
self has done little this year to justify it. We cannot agree with his 
conclusions in regard to the final race and much less as to the relative 
— of Pairitan and Genesta, but every man is entitled to his own 
opinions. 

Me **H. B.”’ follows out his intention of seeking a quiet retreat in 
which to meditate for a time, we hope to have his address, in case 
there should be anything further to communicate. 


ANOTHER ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Bayly asks me through your columns what are the points 
which constitute the difference between cutter and sloop other than 
their rig, and as the gentleman knows what he is talking about, I will 
freely admit that strictly, or rather technically, speaking, there is 
none. A sloop may be wide or she may be narrow; she may or may 
not have a centerboard. Her draft of water can be one foot or twenty 
feet, and precisely the same may be said of the cutter. Even in 
the two approach so nearly that it would require a very long-head 
sea lawyer to mark the dividing line. As a matter of tact. if Iam 
not mistaken, cutters are in England sometimes called sloops. 

There are two things which usually the cutter does and the sloop 
does not possess, namely, a loose-footed mainsail and a sliding bow- 
sprit. This may be called the chief difference, though practically a 
trifling one, between the two, so far as mere technicality goes, but as 
Galatea 1s to have a laced mainsail (and a centerboard) we may ex- 
pect that in the near future the two types will so closely fratvernize 
that both will from sheer necessity sail under one name, as they now 
do in the New York Y. C. And, after all. why not? Our Engiish 
relatives can teach us many things worth knowing. They are also 
willing to be taught by us. 

In my previous letters on the sloop cutter question it has been m 
wish to emphasize more particularly the difference in shape of h 
between the modern English racing cutter and the American sloop 
rather than to discuss the minor and more indistinctly defined matter 
of rig, and this dietmctness as to form is fortunately very clearly dis- 
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‘our beams og keel, and has 

sufficient initial stability to a without ballast. In other 
opposites. Both are very good 

in their way, but the narrow and deep boat is not aye ag tn 
respect 3 been 

recently and conclusively proven, in both light and strong oe. 


uses except as a mere racer, and even in this 


windward and free, inferior to the so-called “typical Am 
loop.’’ The designer and the owner of Genesta 


Suppose we now take a rest. 


In alluding to old Buccaneer Mr. Bayly assists my argument. Her 
h very nearly those of our 
best sloops, and therefore I should caijl her a superior craft, both for 


dime:sions, as he gives them, a 
all-round sailing and for racing, to the modern cutter. 
Ros.yn, L. I , Oct. 9, 1885. THomas CLAPHAM. 


WHOSE WATERLOO? 
(Continued. ) 


eae all the daily newspapers and innumerable other pub- 
lications furnished long-winded accounts of the international 
races, their efforts were directed more to vard the painting of dash- 
ing ‘pen pictures” than toward a technical comparison of the per- 
was about the last thing 
upon which any stress was laid, nor was there sufficient time for the 
rts upon such short notice, even had the 
daily papers equipped themselves with competent critics for the oc- 
casion. With the NV. Y. World as the one exception, the comments 
of the other daily papers can be dismissed at once as utterly worth- 
les: and unreliable. The World has upon its staff an old sailor, who, 
if ridiculou ly at sea on all concerning the mechanics and —— 
a - 

ate the meaning of a shift of wind of four points. This same old sail- 
t cutters 
itish vessel. 
‘His —— for the sloop serves to make quotations from his report 
e more pointed, These I will ee from the = of the 

ly in famil- 

iarity with the truth concerning cutters. Surely I could not handicap 


formance of the competitors. Accuracy 
production of accurate repo! 


of yacht construction, is at least seaman enough to note ani 


orman has all along evinced the orthodox prejudices 
common among people having no experience with the 


all 


Times, another journal of strong prejudices and lacking tot: 


my task more heavily at the outset. 


In the match, Sept. 14, uver the N. Y. Y. C. course, my observations 
were as follows: Genesta made her usual wretched start, permitting 
Puritan to cross the line higher up and blankec the cutter under her 


lee, as they stood across to the Long Island shore on the first board 
of the race. Of course the cutter had to be kept away to get out of 
the scalding, and the so-called sloop appeared to the common public 
and newspaper men to be holding a better wind. Her apparent suc- 
cess was, huwever, % matter of skillful maneuvering at the start, and 
not due to the vessel herself. I quote in support from the report in 
the Spirit of the Times: 

“Starting on Genesta’s weather bow, the Puritan forced the British 
boat to keep off in the first reach across in order to get out from 
under the white sloop’s lee, so that when both tacked again between 
Clifton and Stapleton landings the Puritan’s increased lead was due 
to the British boat's enforced running off rather than to any superi- 
ority in the white boat’s sailing.” 

My next point is this: The wind hauled to the westward, and when 
both yachts came up to their course Puritan benefited immensely by 
the shift, and her ajdilional lead, supposed by the average spectator 
to be due to faster footing, was in reality due toa caprice in the 
weather. Again from the Spirit of the Times: 

“Then the wind hauled three points to the westward and became 
due west. Both yachts came up to their required courses and headed 
down through the Narrows, so that all the distance between them 
represented Puritan’s lead.” 

Going down the Staten Island shore, Puritan got a streak of wind 
which suddenly lifted her clean away from the cutter. She carried a 
big bone in her teeth and heeled down to her bearings, while Genesta 
lay bolt upright almost becalmed. This gave the Puritan a lead of 
5min. when abreast of Fort Wadsworth in the Narrows. That she 
could possibly have gained this much in two short miles stands to 
reason without argument. For bad Puritan accomplished sueh a 
thing upon her merits as a boat, she would have shown herself 
capable of footing two miles to the cutter’s one, and in the light of 
all the raciog, such an assertion would not be sane. That it was luck 
and nothing but luck which gave Puritan her lead through the Nar- 
rows, can be settled by once more citing my witness, who writes in 
the same paper: 

“Here is the whole thing ina nut shell. That the Yankee boat, 
passing Fort Wadworth on the way out and when the race had just 
begun, was five minutes ahead of the British boat, both baving 
started at the same time, and that this lead was due to the accident 
of circumstances rather than to superior sailing * * * What then 
becomes of the great Yankee triumph?” 

Could I ask for more positive indorsement of my own observations 
than the above supplies? But, as if all this were not enough, my 
witness, with an amount of candor and honesty greatly to his credit, 
continues amplifying bis own statement in the following strain: 

“They both reached in toward the Long Island shore on starboard 
tack, with wind southwest by west. The deep cutter tacked first, and 
thirty seconds later the Yankee?sloop went about, retaining her posi- 
tion on the cutter’s weather bow and blanketing her. This was not a 
pleasant position, and Capt. Carter let the cutter go off a couple of 
points and reach through the white sloop’s lee. Of course when over 
on the other shore she was much further to leeward than at the 
start Had the wind remained steady on the next tack the Genesta 
might have had a chance to eat up across the white sloop’s wake to 
her weather quarter, but the shift of wind put her directly astern of 
the Boston boat and, as stated, she passed through the Narrows five 
minutes astero of her.” 

And further. listen to this, which is very true and a reflex of my 

wn opinion exactly: 
Now, reverse their sitions. Suppose that the cutter had gone 
ver the line on the sloop’s weather beam or bow; 1s there not a 
strong probability that their positions in the Narrows would also 
have been reversed and that the Yankee sloop would have been five 
minutes behind instead of five minutes ahead?’’ 

Here I have explained by the tesimony of a third party the begin- 
ning of this race and shown that fluke had accomplished for Puritan 
what she could not dream of accomplishing upon her own merit. 
From the Narrows down to the Spit my observations would describe 
the whole stretch as a gigantic lot of fluking of the most outrageous 
sort, in which both yachts bad their share and to decide which not 
even a Philadelphia lawyer could undertake. Hence no opportunity 
was afforded for passing judgment upon either yacht. They sailed 
different water; they had different airs from all round the compass. 
This is my statement. Now for disinterested corroboration. The 
journal already quoted has the following: 

“All the way across the lower bay the wind had been fluky. * * * 
After a season of calm the wind came in south-southwest, a 
the Puritan dead to windward for the whole distance which separat 
the boats. This washer luck. * * * The Genesta got a little streak 
of luck. * * * At No. 8% the interval of time was but three 
minutes, showing a gain for the Genesta of ten seconds from buoy 
No. 10, both yachts being nearly close-hauled. The distance was but 
short, but this is important, as 1t will be shown later that close-hauled, 
or nearly so, Genesta is a trifle the best.” 

While the quotation bears me out in throwing out the work from 
the Narrows down to the Southwest Spit as too fluky to permit deduc- 
tions worthy of confidence, my witness even bag further than I do 
and reasons that on a close-haul in light winds Genesta is actually 
the better boat of the two. So far then, the race has shown none of 
that superiority assumed by an iznorant public in vehalf of the so- 
called sloop Puritan, and my estimate that her lead was solely a 
matter of fluke is set up beyond challenge. Now let us accompany 
the racers from the Spit to buoy No. 5, off Sandy Hook. This was a 
broad reach with wind abaft the beam and booms welloff. Although 
I did not time the boats, approximate time was taken by the judges. 
This gave Puritan a gain of Imiu. 30sec. in two miles, quite material, 
did not other brushes of the same kind during the races fail to estab- 
lish any snch superiority on the part of the so-called sloop as this 
Imin. 30sec. would indicate. This is equivalent to 45sec. per mile, and 
wou'd mean tbat in a twenty-mile reach Puritan could outrun Genesta 
by 15min., a proposition too nonsencical to entertain. My own ob- 
servation at the time was that Puritan’s gain was wholly due to strik- 
ing into a freshening breeze as the Hook was opened. No special 
comments were made by my witness upon this reach, and as it was 
but two miles long we may let it go as of no importance. 

“From starting line to the Narrows the position of the two boats 
was due to accident,’ so sums up my witness, *‘and from the Narrows 
to buoy No. 10 the weather was too fluky. each yacht getting her 
share of luck, the Genesta getting the best of it. But now outside 
the Hook, here was plain sailing, and a breeze that tipped the waves 
with ridges of white and heeled the yachts until the water foamed 
and hissed along their lee planksheers. * * * It was just the 
weather in which we have all along believed the Puritan would run 
away from Genest» with ease. * * Ascupper breeze and smooth 
water.” 

Such were the conditions under which the fitst real racing of the 
day took place. My observation was that on the whole run out to 
the lightship, the yachts being one point free or thereabouts, both 
yachts held their own, the difference being too small for estimate 
and of no consideration in its practical aspect. in other words the 





















appear to admit this 
asafact. What more remains to be said on the well-worn subject? 









cutter showed herself quite as 
latter's special wiud, weather 


had it alike, and the 


precisel, 
and it may be said with pretty certain 
is the best.” 


superiority of her 
turn? Remember I 


of the cutter. Yet the average spec 


erskite on the stump. 


beam. 
no difference in their sailing. 


my letter last week. They will show that the wash from the steam- 
boats was lavished upon 


questionably have been heavily in favor of 


‘we fail to find much encouragement in this.” 


From the Hook in to the Spit the wind began to flatten as the ebb 
he advantage was all with the leading 
boat in consequence. Puritan got round the Spit at 3:33, after stand- 
across shoal ground where Genesta could not follow, and the cutter 


tide increased in strength. 


got round at 3:42, nine minutes later. This represents a loss of five 
minutes from Hook to Spit, a distance of two miles, and, of course, 
no one pretends Puritan outsailed the cutter to that extent, or to any 


extent in view of what had already been seen during the day. Booms 
were then way off for the finish. the leading boat just retching across 


the line as the wind fell to almost a dead calm. The cutter got nipped 
by the ebb and barely drifted up to the end of the business, outlucked 
by some sixteen minutes but not by any means beaten on her merits. 


Says my witness: ‘The leading yacht, by taking upa piece of her 


centerboard, was able to hold her port reach well on, with the strong 
ebb on her lee bow horsing her to windward. * * The cutter could not 
hold her port reach so long. and when she went in toward the Hook 
she had the ebb out of the Shrewsbury River on her weather bow.* * 
The wind, paltry for the whole run up, almost entirely petered out at 
the close, and therefore the figures at the finish are illusory. By them 
the victory of Puritan is 16m. 19s., but it must be remembered that 
with a strong ebb tide and scarce a breath of wind, she was all this 
time in running an extremely short distance. We should say, from 
observation, that when the Puritan crossed the line the Genesta was 
‘not over a mile astern of her.”’ 

I may aiso add that the steamers interfered to such an extent that 
Genesta gave up all attempts at racing long before the finish was 
made. The imperative necessity for an outside course, free from 
shoals and irregular tides for a fair trial is plain, and I hope Galatea 
will resist an effort to — her as Genesta was in these respects. 

This winds up the first match. I have shown that wherever a true 
wind was found, Genesta got the better of Puritan much oftener than 
the latter outtopped the cutter. I have shown that Puritan’s victory 
was the result of very common wulgar fluking. I have shown that 
the howl about the ‘superiority of the Puritan type” is absolute bosh, 
which even a simpleton should hesitate to advance and, which from 
a@ sane person is downright disgraceful. I have shown this by the 
testimony of a third party. I claim no superiority for the cutter, nor 
have I ever done so in all my writings, so far as competition under 
‘normal conditions” is concerned. But I have claimed that the 
cutter, so far from being a tub in ee with our sloops, was 
entitled to equal rank as a fast sailer. The first race sustains me in 
my position. 

mild weather, smooth water and winds from a calm up to 
— topsail breeze, Genesta was found a full match for the 
itan. 

The second race was set for —. 16, over a course twenty miles 
eastward from the Scotland lightship and return. A run down wind 
and a beat back—at least, so it was intended; but a shift in the wind 
shortly after turning made it a long and short leg work home instead. 
As there was a nice topsail breeze blowing, freshening into lower 
sail strength for a short while with a slight sea running in obedience 
to a wind blowing off ashore close aboard, the verdant public has 
been led to believe by equally verdant newspaper reportetis that the 
match was sailed ina “howling gale,’’ in ‘‘Genesta weather,’ ina 
“hurricane and Channel sea.”’ I confess nothing caused me so much 
amusement as this exhibition of a landsman’s fright the first time he 
looks upon the sea stirred up by a moderate summer’s breeze from 
its usual lethargy. And the same feeling of aya | seems to have 
seized our cousins abroad who have had a great d of sport out of 
the lubberly versions of the seasick haymakers representing the press 
for the occasion. The London Field cracks its little joke over the 
“O pilot, 'tis a fearful night’’ kind of individual who manipulated the 
ocean cables and sent a thrill of horror through the 7 ittle island 
with the dreadful news that the race had come off in “a howling 
gale.” Visions of housed topmasts, close-reefed bowsprits, trysails 
and spitfires rose before the public and anxiously they scanned the 
bulletins for additional particulars, only to break out in loud guffaws 
at the announcement that through this howling gale, this terrible or- 
deal which was a—oane to have brought out the hard-weather 
qualities of Genesta for all they were worth, the cutter sported sticks 
up and topsail all through! And even the Puritan found no need of 
a reef in her huge mainsail. The wind blew scarce 20 miles on an 
average and during a light squall of ten minutes duration, the velocity 
increased to about 30. At no time was the sea high or troublesome 
and at worst it could be characterized as a short jump of which an 
“eighty” in a race would scarce take notice. The run out was sailed 
in practically smooth water, and two-thirds of the beat home was 
also in water so smooth that the yachts hardly lifted or fell to its in- 
fluence. For less than one-sixth of the course they experienced a 
slight jump. But the press tug, a wretched sea boat at all times, 
being driven at 10-knot speed head on to the sea, dove like a porpoise 
as a matter of course, and occasionally sent the drift over her pilot 
house, giving the tarry spindleshanks in store clothes representing 
the press their first taste of salt water. Now beer and salt water 
don’t mix. With heads more or less befuddled, and insides promptly 
emptied in deference to Old Nep., it was perhaps natural that to the 
average reportorial mind the sea assumed portentous dimensions 
and to that effect they accordingly delivered themselves to the great 
amusement of nautical men and yachting experts in general. Neither 
sea nor wind were really worth mentioning. My wonder is what the 

ublic and the newspapers would have to say could they witness a 
Bhannel match in really coarse weather which would bring Genesta 
two cringles down and No. 4 jib half way out on a reefed bowsprit. 
It would be a sight and an experience, the existence of which they 
net even dream of now. aa ae B 

The New York World hits it about right in the following: ‘‘There 
was a fair sailing breeze for the run out, and a lower sail breeze for 
the beat back.’’ Surely this is no *‘Genesta weather,” and far less is 
it a regular *‘Channei gale and steep sea.”” The London Field, Oct. 3, 
says: “There was a nice big topsail breeze blowing, which strength- 
ened as the day drew on, so much so that upon turning the stakeboat 
for the beat home Genesta had enough wind for her jibheader.”” The 
Spirit of the Times says: “The weather was gloriously fine and the 
sea smooth.” And yet there are patriots by the thousand firmly 
convinced that our so-called sloop has actually met the cutter in the 
“howling gale’’ tor which it is supposed the cutter men had all along 
been praying. Such bosh as has n written aneut this race and the 
fierce weather the landemen believe they have seen is euough to 
make a stoic split his sides with laughter. If the day is to be 
characterized at all, it came much nearer being ‘our weather and 
our smooth water” than it did to a Channel blow and sea. It was 
more favorable to the sloop, and never once put Genesta to her hard- 
weather metal. Says the Field: “After rounding the cutter was 
going along dry and comfortable while the slogp was throwing clouds 
of spray over her.” 

A foolish and disingenuous attempt has been made in the Herald to 
decry the cutter as a good sea boat. My oservations were quite to 
the contrary. At all times the Genesta was a drier and more com- 
fortabie vessel than the Puritan, who made the water fly across her 
decks at a frightful rate, soiking everything fore and aft. The re- 


port in the Field confirms what I have said on this head and what is 
bh known to all who have sailed in cutters that such boats 


well enoug 
are infinitely drier and better behaved in a sea than a sloop of any 


y as the so-called sloop in the 
water. Now what has my witness 


to say? 

Mille after mile of the seven to the lightship was covered, and the 
keenest observer could detect no change in the relative positions of 
the boats. * * * The figures at the lightship tell the story, and 
this time tell it truly, for there was no variation of wind and each 
lightship figures are: Puritan 2:14:54, Genesta 
2:19:16, difference 4.22; difference at Sandy Hook buoy No. 5, 4.35; 
Genesta’s gain 13sec. Bear in mind that the cutter’s gain, under 

y similar circumstances, from buoy No 10 to 844 was 3sec., 
exactness that at reaching the 


Now then, how much had the Puritan. ‘‘conclusively proven.” the 
pe in the first half of the race from start to 
ve not asked any one *o accept my own ob- 
servations. but have sustained them by quotations from a third 

, known to be inimical, and implacably so, te the interests 
tator upon the steamboats at the 
turn was convinced in his own conceit that Puritan led round through 
merit of type, a conclusion utterly at variance with the truth and not 
tenable for a moment by persons viewing the match without the 
a national prejudice to be expected from a ward politician or a 


The run home will next receive attention. With the wind abaft the 
both yachts practically held their own again and I could detect 

The times taken at the Hook show a 
gain for the Puritan of 18s., or to all intents and purposes a balance 
t the 13s. gained by the Genesta on the run out. Total difference 

in favor of Puritan on the seven miles out and seven miles in just 5s. 
Surely no person in his senses would pretend that 5s. in fourteen 
miles is to be regarded as “conclusively proving” the superiority of 
one vessel over another, or as proving anything at all, considering the 
muititude of causes outside the mere fashioning of the hull which con- 
tribute to the success or failure of a racing vessel. But even this dif- 
ference of 5s. in favor of Puritan Ican wipe out and much more by 
simply referring to the quotations from the London Field printed in 


nesta in a reckless way and that several 
minutes loss are to be attributed to their shameful behavior. But 
for their interference, the gain at the Hook upon the return would un- 
mesta. As it was it re- 
guires no further attention. Even my witness is moved to remark that 





































type can ever be. It has been stated in the that Genesta car- 
ried the water up to her hatehes. How this is to be reconciled with 
a one ngwaten tis one , with the repcrt in the Field and 
ith the evident impossibility of the feat, es: 


as the cutter's 
angle of heel was estimated by the World at only th degrees, the 
patriot may attempt to solve at his own sweet will. me a state- 


ment which carries absurdity on its face calls for no further refuta- 
tion. As for the Puritan, she made a wretched display gad could not 
compare with the cutter. The London Field says: , 

‘-Puritan, literally buried in eg, ewes a good piece of her bot- 
tom to windward—so much so t it appeared as though a little 
more and she would reach the vanishing point of her own stability.” 

Yet this was in nothing more than a topsail breeze for the Genesta! 

And : “The Puritan drove the y in showers from her lee 
bow and smothered her deck fore and with weather drift.’ 

A nice kind of vessel to prefer for cruising ‘‘in comfort’ to the 
easy-going Genesta, with her dry decks! And a pretty mess the so- 
called sloop would have made of it had she dared face esta again 
in the Brenton’s Reef match, 

Of the race itself, little need be said. Down wind I saw nothing to 
choose between the two. Cavillers pretend Puritan’s canvas was pot 
handled to advantage. because she did not shift over spinnaker with 
Genesta. My view of it was this. The cutter baving run away to the 
southward, had to haul up a bit for the outer mark and jibed in con- 
sequence. Puritan having steered a straighter course had no need to 
jibe. At all events it is a question whether the delay incident to the 
operation would not have been an offset to the from shifting, 
and on this I am content to believe that between Capt. Joe Ellsworth, 
Skipper Crocker and the gentlemen aboard the Puritan, there was 
better seamanship on tap than all the landsmen scribblers for the 
press combined could muster in a life time. It is enough that know- 
ing heads aboard Puritan saw no sufficient cause to jibe over. Onthe 
run out Genesta bad the best of it by about 2min. But in deference 
to the opposition I will concede the 2min. to superior seamanshi 
aboard the cutter. The fact then remains that both were alike for 
niles square down wind, and allI have ever claimed for the cutter 
was that she could be made to equal the sloop in speed. This part of 
the race demonstrated the correctness of my position. Had there 
been a sea on, the cutter would have had much the best of it, for the 
sloop could not have held as steady a couse. After the round both 
settied down to the windward work, Puritan smothered to such a 
degree that topmast was housed, while Genesta readily carried small 
topsail, though the sail did not sit well enough to do her any good. It 
was u drag instead of a benefit. How did the two compare now at 
the new work? My own observation was that Genesta was fast eating 
out to windward and making far better weather of it than the sloop. 
The cutter had the race in hand accordiag to my judgment, that is 
bar accident and fluke. She pointed and fetched higher than the 
sloop which was sagging away under the lee bow of the Genesta. 
Here is what my witnesses have tc say: 

The Spirit of the Times: ‘They headed in about north-northwest, 
the Genesta a couple of points abaft the sioop’s weather beam * * 
The Puritan had taken position under the cutter’s lee bow. * * * 
The Yankee sloop went off further and further on the cutter’s lee 


pw. 

Certainly that shows well for the Genesta’s high pointing. 

The Field says: ‘With sheets aboard, Genesta held her starboard 
tack; Puritan following in ber wake, was first luffed out on her 
weather quarter, but finding that the pinching game did not do in the 
little lop there was on, she tried the ramping game, but all to no pur- 
pose, as she certainly fell both astern and to ieeward of the cutter. 
* * * Puritan was sagging to leeward a good deal.” 

Is there much comfort in this quotation for those who thought 
they detected ‘‘vast superiority” in the type of the Puritan, and how 
much “superior’’ to the keel did the centerboard show itself in the 
game of hanging on? 

The World, Sept. 17, says: “The cutter evidently was holding to 
windward better.”’ 

Wherein then did the centerboard show any superiority, when all 
reports agree with my personal observation that the cutter was much 
the better of the pair? 

Things went along in this style until a short squall overtook the 
racers and the wind veered from W.N.W. to N.N.W. and plumped the 
so-called sloop high out to windward ata bound, wiping out all the 
water Genesta had gained by her high pointing and permitting the 
Puritan to come down for the finish on a long leg with sheets lifted, 
while poor Genesta had to pinch to achieve the same end! Here was 
luck, wholesale luck, Puritan luck, the luck which turned inevitable 
defeat into an accidental victory. This luck robbed the Genesta of 
the second race and turned the giddy heads of the patriots to whom 
a big shift of four points was a trifle vot worth wasting time over, 
and the mere official record at the finish everything that was needed 
to ‘prove conclusively”’ the ‘‘vast superiority” of *‘our shoal sloop” 
over such an incontinental piece of humbug as the British cutter. 
which of course, in the light of the official result must be ‘all wrong”’ 
and totally unable to cope with the great genius which in six short 
months produced such a wonderful marvel as the bybrid Puritan! 
and so forth, ad nauseam. 

And yet to think, that overlooking the four points shift, there was 
but aslight margin of 1m. 33s, in favor of the so-called sloop, a differ- 
ence that can be accounted for through a hundred minor reasons 
apart altogether from differences intype. I saw nothing in this race 
which could, even on a pinch, be received as “‘evident superiorty”’’ on 
the _— of the sloop. On the contrary, all I saw in regard to speed 
and behavior was in favor of the Genesta. Inspeed and closewinded- 
ness the difference was but trifling. but in behavior and dryness the 
cutter was decidedly the more preferable of the two. Let me again 
call upon my witnesses in regard to the shift which transferred the 
victory to the wrong boat. 

The World says: ‘The sloop, however, was favored on the return 
by a shift of some three or four points in the wind, and probably had 
the breeze remained steady and the return course been a beat to 
windward, the result might have been different. When they first 
tacked to the northward the Puritan was down on the cutter’s lee 
beam. In the squall which came on soon after the wind hauled from 
northwest by west to north-northwest, and as the yachts broke off the 


Puritan was placed more and more ahead. and, of course, when they - 


tacked for the final reach ske was all her distance ahead to windward. 
This enabled her to come for the mark with sheets a trifle eased, 
while the cutter was obliged to pinch all the way in. It is certain that 
had the shift of three or four points in the wind favored the cutter 
instead of the stoop it would have been much more than an equiva- 
lent for the 1m. and 38s. by which the sloop won the race.” 

This is an honest and fair way of acknowledging the truth, plain 
to all who cared to see it, that Genesta had the race in hand and 
would have wen but fora grand fluke in Puritan’s favor. 

The World pete its evidence in behalf of my view, winding up 
as follows:. “The shift of wind during the first stretch to the north- 
ward bad been in the Puritan’s favor. Had the return been dead to 
windward the result might have been different.” 

The Spirit of the Times says: ‘The cutter is really a very remark - 
able boat. * * * There was a shift of wind during the second 
reach, when the sloop was down on the cutter’s lee beam, and both 
were headed off. This, of course, brought the sloop some ahead, and 
when they tacked for the final reach to the finish line she was all the 
distance separating her from the cutter to windward of her. It is 
safe, therefore, to say, in view of the very narrow margin of time 
between them at the finish, that had the shift of wind been in favor 
of the cutter instead of the sioop, the cutter would have won. That 
the cup, therefore, is retained is by luck rather than by superiority 
of sailing is evident so far as the work in from the outer mark is 
concerned. * * * The net result, therefore, is that, so far as can 
be judged by this race, these two boats are very nearly equal in 


speed. 

All of which coincides to a dot with my observations and fully 
establishes what I set out to prove by evidence from a source hitherto 
strongly inimical to cutters and all covering them. Both races 
were won by Puritan on fluke and not upon merit. In neither race 
did either boat demonstrate the slightest advantage in regard to their 
type. Both performed exactly alike to all intents and purposes. _ 

The claim that the so-called ‘American model” any in- 
pate advantage over the socalled ‘cutter model” turns out to be 
mythical, without a shadow of a basis upon which the claim can 
rest, 

On the other hand, the stand I have taken ever since I touched pen 
to paper on this subject, that the cutter was not one whit inferior in 
her type to the type of the sloop, has received through these races 
the fullest and most unequivocal answer in the affirmative. 

C. P. KUNHARDT, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Would you allow an interested reader of Mr. Kunhardt’s discussion 
of the Puritan-Genesta race, begun in your issue of to-day, to point 
out a slight mistake which Mr. Kunhardt seems to have made? 

Commenting on the race around the triangle in which the Genesta 
sailed azainst the Gracie and other American sloops and schooners, 
he says: ‘‘The Genesta wiped out the sloop Gracie far more effect- 
ively than ever Puritan accomplished.” 5 

Supposing this to mean that the Genesta beat the Gracie by more 
time than the Puritan had ever done, or at least by more over this 
course, and feeling surprised at the statement, [ consulted the record, 
which is as follows: 

Over the triangular course. trial race of Aug, 22, entries Priscilia, 

Puritan, Bedouin and Gracie: 
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but we were very agreeably disappointed as it did not rain where we 
were but passed to the north of us. Early the next morning we had 
our last mea] in the woods, and it was eat sorrowfully, for 
we both would have liked to prolong what had beea a very pleasant 
trip. The country we passed through this morning was quite familiar 
to us and soon we began to see familiar faces at every lock and plane 
we passed, and had to answer innumerable que s, but cutting 
them as short as we could, we kept on until we reached Wash on, 
the end of our trip of over 284 miles by actual measurement. ere 
ended our outing of 188, and if nothing interferes we expect to make 
& more extended tour in 1886. THe CREW OF THE MISCHIEF. 


A GOOD IDEA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I to offer for consideration by the A. C. A. and its committees 
the following proposition: 

Whereas, e of the chief impediments to general competition in 
the regattas by the majority of members has been the probability 
(almost certainty) that the prizes would be secured by members 
already known as experienced and skillful sailors or diers. Ex- 
periment (in 1888) has proved that the attempt to provide separate 
subdivisions in each race for these, complicated the programme 
beyond practical use. Yet the regatta aims and should aim to stimu- 
late competition among this majority of members, especially to pro- 
mote perfection of rig and equipment, and of skill among cruisers 
and general canoeists. Further, the regatta committee and its staff 
is charged with duties so onerous that they should be lightened rather 
than increased. Therefore, I propose to relieve the general races of 
the few insatiable experts by reviving the old distinction of *‘seniors” 
and promoting them into it. At the same time the regatta committee 
can be eased of further labors by allowing seniors to make up matches 
upon their own arrangements. Of course, it is not advisable to 
entirely separate the crack canoeists, so they should surrender not 
the right to race, but only the right to take the prizes. 

I can hardly suppose that seniors will be reluctant to pass prizes in 
the general races; but in order to make it clear that it is a promction 
and not a disqualification only, I ——— the giving of a pennant to 
sailors and flag to paddlers upon their attaining the distinction of 
winning four first prizes in either one (not both) of the methods of 
propelling a canoe. 

On the other hand, it should be distinctly understood that members 
not so graduated are in no wise slighted. They should not be called 
junicrs, and perhaps a better word than seniors can be found for 
the graduates to prevent avy such inference. Champions will not 
because only one or two among them can be fairly entitled to 
that. 

The adoption of this system can hardly fail to increase the interest 
among less fortunate racers to a very great extent. I hope it may in 
any case be tried. Butthe first need is discussion, and little time re- 
mains before the committees meet. 

Now, my dear reader and comrade in canoeing, please take time 
by the forelock and hold him until you commit your ideas to paper 
for the printer. In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom. 
The following is a draft of the necessary rules: 


A. C. A. RACES. 


1. Members who have won four first prizes in A. C. A. sailing ew 
pling) races shall be passed into a separate class, and shall be 
awarded in token thereof a white pennart (flag) with a blue star. 

2. They will not be eligible for prizes in any regular programme 
sailing (paddling) race or for record, but will arrange matches by 
challenges with one another, and will select their judges and time- 
keepers for such events, who shall report them to the regatta com- 
mittee, and arrange them with due regard to the committee’s author- 
ity, and the regular sailing courses shall only be used at such times 
as the committee or their judges permit, so as not to interfere with 
the regatta staff, but rather to relieve them of excessive duty. 

3. The members of the special class shall be known as seniors. 

4, Seniors shall be entitled to enter and sail (paddle) in all races as 
heretofore, and their records shall be registered and announced, but 
the prizes shall be awarded in all regular programme races as if no 
seniors had —_ 

5. Seniors shall be eligible to receive special prizes unless distinctly 
barred by the conditions of any such event. 

6. Seniors may arrange for flags as prizes in their matches, and 
such prizes shall be presented to the winners at the regular presenta- 
tion. 

7. Any member not being a senior may, of course, challenge and 
race in such matches, and seniors shall have no privileges or rights 
over other members except to carry the pennant. R. W. Grsson. 

Mouican C. C., Albany. N. Y., Oct. 19, 18*5. 


WHY I DO NOT RACE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I suppose I am the “friend of the humble, but convenient sneak- 


box”’ alluded to i your editorial of the last issue, who ‘fled ingiori- 
ously from the field with the assertion that, though his boat was the 
fastest. he was not aracing man,” after the sneakbox canoe con- 
troversy of last year. Now sir, let me remind you that the controversy 
of last year arose from the query in your columns of a gentleman 
who wanted to know the best craft for cruising on open waters. You 
toid him he warted a canoe; I told him he wanted a sneakbox. Then 
a whole lot of us had a friendly squabble over it which ended by 
some canoe man challenging me to race—as if a race could determine 
which was the better for cruising purposes. When a man writes to 
Forest AND STREAM to know what boat he shall buy for a racer, I 
won’t put my oar in at all, for I never was in a race in my life, and 
have no sympathy with racers or racing machines; but when a 
cruiser asks for information my heart goes out to him at once with 
sympathy, for I am a cruiser myself, and if my thirteen sears’ expe- 
ence of single-hand cruising in canoes, yawl-rigged sailboats and 
sneakboxes has taught me something that I can in turn impart to a 
brother cruiser, it affords me the greatest satisfaction to do so. 

When a racing canoeist asserts that the canoe will outsail the 
sneakbox in the average weather encountered on open waters, he 
states what I know to be untrue. I have cruised in sailing canoes of 
the best model of the Nautilus, Shadow, Pearl and Sunbeam build 
and also im sneakboxes. I am never in a hurry when cruising, but t 
have noted that my sneakboxes have left the miles behind as rapidly 
asthe fastest canoe I ever sailed, and in rough weather much more 
rapidly and far more comfortably. Yet I will not pit my sneakbox or 
Barnegat cruiser against a canoe in a race, and I will tell you why. 

When I owned my first canoe (a Rob Roy) in 1872, there were very 
few canoeists in this country, and we followed the lead of McGregor, 
the father of canoeing, and were cruisers. We corresponded with 
one another, exchanged hints on outfits, ete., and initiated all our 
friends whom we knew to be lovers of grand old Nature into the quiet, 
gentle pastime of canoeing. Like McGregor, too, we were solitary 
cruisers. Sociable, company-loving fellows we were ordinarily, but 
there,were times when, to appreciate and fully commune with Nature, 
and worship her in the solemn quiet of the woods and stream, we felt 
that to be accompanied by a chattering companion would be sacri- 
lege. Therefore we loved the little canoe, which only permitted a 
solitary occupant. But some of the friends whom we initiated into 
canoeing also initiated some of their friends, and some of these last 
novitiates ceuldn’t see “‘any fun”’ in poking around all alone in a boat. 
They didn’t love the woods, and the rocks, and the marshes, and the 
streams for themselves, they only looked upon them as of a certain 
utility for picnicking, or for killing game. When they went 
cruising alone they were “lonesome,” and therefore their 
eruises were short. They were nice fellows, all of them, but 
they didn’t have it in them, that “it” which drives a man who is a 
true lover of Nature, a man who is neithera hermit nor a mis- 
anthrope, back once in a while into a state of semi-savagery to 
worship alone at the altar of great Nature, alone with his fellows the 
beasts, and the birds, and all wild things. Well, we couldn't put that 
“it” into these fellows,so we watched them with some dismay as 
they built tandem canoes that would carry two, and went off chatter- 
ing and shouting together on what we called “‘picnicking”’ excur- 
sions. Then they tired of this and looked around for other uses for 
their canoes, and they took up racing. We watched them with 
increased dismay as they put on their craft such things as rudders 
and deck tillers, foot steering gears, innumerable ropes for down- 
hauls, toppinglifts, reefing lines, forestays and backstays, with decks 
eovered with cleats and blocks. When they also introduced taber- 
nacles, double centerboards and lead-weighted keels we said, ‘‘Well, 
such things as these can never be called canoes, after all. Why should 
we grieve? Our little simple craft will still and always be the canoes, 
and these racing machines will have to take another name.”” But we 
were mistaken. The men who couldn’t see “any fun” in poking 
around all alove in a boat were numerically in the ascendant. They 
ealled their machines **canoes,’’ and canoes they stillremain. We 
old feliows (old in canoeing, I mean) know that for a these ma- 
ehines are well enough, and that for sailing or paddling about a 
harbor of an afternoon they will do; but we also know that for 
cruising on small streams they are too heavy and cumbersome, and 
for cruising on open waters they are too dangerous and uncomfort- 
able. What we do not like is the application of the term “canoe” to 
these craft. We have seen “canoeing’’ degenerate from a romantic, 
quiet, cruising pastime to a hurly-burly, heiter-skelter racing sport; 
and naturally we are sore over it. We confess it; we are, if you like, 
*“sore-heads,’’ just as the devoted musician migbt be if his beloved 
Cremona were used by a multitude of sports as a ball bat, and if 













FOREST AND STREAM. [Ocr. 22, 1885. 





































































































































clouds being lower, the resistance which the forest offers to 
the movement of the air and to the moist west wind. Forests 
retain rain by the undergrowths of grass, moss, etc., much 
better than open ground, and let water off superficially only 
after a heavy rain-fall; the remainder filters upward slowly, 
and much of it is used for the evaporation of trees. Although 
forests, especially thick, luxuriant forests, cannot exist with- 
out certain supplies of moisture, yet itis the same to them 
when the supplies come, for they retain what og get, and 
use it over a | period. One example of this e Len- 
koran forest, on the west coast of the Caspian, where the 
vegetation is more luxuriant than in any other of Europe, 
yet very little rain falls in summer, but the rain-fall in autumn 
and winter is great. The water is stored up by the forest, 
and is used in evaporation during the heat of summer. Hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, however, is not inconsistent with a 
high temperature, as the Red Sea shows; but in the forests 
the humidity is due to the evaporation of the leaves—in other 
words, to a process by which heat is converted into work, 
and hence the coolness. 

Herr Woeikot then endeavors to ascertain the influence of 
forests on the climatic condition of their neighborhood of the 
western parts of the Old World, between the 38th and 52d 
degrees north latitude, the place selected being in all cases in 
the open. Thus for the 52d degree eight stations are taken be- 
tween Valencia in Ireland on the west and the Kirghiz steppes 
on the east; for the 50th, Guernsey on the west, Semipalatinsk 
on the east, and 13 stations, and so on for each two degrees of 
latitude, to 38 degrees. The general result of the observations 
in 50 stations in six different degrees of latitude, is that in 
western Europe and Asia large forests have a great influence 
on the temperature of places near them, and that by their in- 
fluence the normal increase of temperature as we travel east- 
ward from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the continent 
is not merely interrupted, but they give places far removed 
from the coast a cooler summer than those actually on the sea. 
A striking example of this is Bosnia. An examination of the 
statistics show (1) that in Bosnia the summer is 2.5 degrees to 
4.5 degrees cooler than in Herzegovina; (2) even on the island 
of Lissa, in the full influence of the Adriatic Sea, the summer 
temperature is more than a degree higher than that of Bosnia, 
which is separated by lofty mountain ranges from the sea. 
Bosnia owes this comparatively cool summer to its great for- 
ests, while Herzegovina is almost disafforested. To sum up: 
Forests exercise an influence on climate which does not cease 
on their borders, but extends over a larger or smaller adjacent 
region according to the size, kind and position of forest. Hence 
man by afforestation and disafforestation can modify the cli- 
mate around him; but it is an extreme position to hold that by 
afforestation the waste places of the earth can be made fertile. 
There are places incapable of being afforested, which would 
not give the necessary nourishment to trees.—Nature. 


these sports, who couldn’t see “‘any fun” in music, should therefore 
call themselves violinists. I am one of these sore-heads, and that is 
why I will not race. . 

T object to your calling the man who enters for the International 
Challenge Cup a canoeist, and placing me alongside of him as the 
canoeist’s critic, and therefore, presumably, not. a canoeist. I am 
still and always a canoeist. and shall never criticise true canoeing. 
You will hardly class McGregor as an anti-canoeist, yet when 
McGregor cruised in the open waters of the Channel and the French 
coast he did so in a flush-decked yawl 21x7x8. Did you ever hear of 
the father of cauoeing taking part in a race? & 

N. H. Bishop is the “father” of the A. C. A., and a solitary canoe 
cruiser Jike McGregor. Yet when he cruises on open waters he uses 
a@ sneakbox, as he did on his memorable voyage down the Ohio and 
Mississippi and through the Gulf of Mexico, 

“Nessmuk’’ has probably done more canoe cruising than any man 
in the country. Yet he uses the simplest form of canoe, simpler than 
those of McGregor and Bishop, because it has no deck. Do you think 
if ‘‘Nessmuk”’ were to cruise through the great lakes or the Gulf of 
Mexico that he would do itin one of the machines nowadays styled 
canoes, with lead keel, tabernacle and complicated gear? In my 
opinion he would use either a Barnegat cruiser or a sharpie. 

{ give these three instances because they are canoeists known by 
repute to every man who handles a canoe; but if you will con over in 
— mind the men who cruise in canoes for the love of nature, and 

ence go alone, who are not “hotel cruisers,” but men who stay out 
when they go out, rain or shine, you will find that these men do not 
enter races for cups; that they adhere to the same simplicity in a 
canoe that McGregor’s Rob Roy had and still has, and that when they 
cruise on open waters they do it in some other kind of craft. 

I still own, after a trial of all kinds of canoes, my ideal of the per- 
fect cruising canoe, the Rob Roy Gypsy; but when I cruise on the 
open I find the Barnegat cruiser the ‘some other kiod of craft’’ that 
suits me best. SENECA. 





AN EXPERIENCE IN A SQUALL.—A correspondent of Dr. Neidé’s 
sends the following account of a novice’s experience in a squall which 
may serve as a caution to others who are just learning to use center- 
boards. We have seen several similar cases where the boards have 
been badly damaged and even the keel and garboards injured by 
beaching the boat with board down: “I have had a deligntfal time 
with my boat and tested her so thoroughly, disproved so many dero- 
gatory estimations of her that Ican fully understand your meaning 
to the remark that you ‘fairly loved your boat’ I did ‘not sail from 
New Orleans but have used my craft all along the eastern shore. That 
she has been admired, praised and her value guessed at, you may 
well be assured. I shall never forget the scene the evening I first 
launched her on the bay. The entire number of guests at the hotel, 
with the denizens living ‘along shore,’ lined the wharf, and my start 
off was in a moderate gale and a heavy sea. To me at the time it was 
an exciting moment, but I came through creditably. I must explain 
to you why it was [ did not house my centerboard. In the morning I 
was sitting patiently eying a cork in the trustfulness that something 
would pull it pown or eat the rod up, when a sailor friend addressed 
me, ‘I say, Mr. K., what is all this nonsense I hear you have been 
telling these people you could go to windward?’ The crowd standing 
on the wharf laughed in great glee at this mode of attack, and I, quite 
nettled, bet $50 I could — within two points of where his cat rig. 
an 18 footer, pointed. So with considerable chaff we finally arranged 
that we would try it, and I immediately invited the heaviest man in 
the hotel to sail with me. He weighs at least 210 pounds and 614ft. 
high. About a half an hour before time I hoisted sail and got ready 
in spite of the heavy squall coming up and white caps rolling in wit 
a big surf. My heavy weight not with me but coming in on the 
steamer just landing. The squall struck me like a blizzard, and with- 
out a reef in either sail you can imagine how I climbed over and went 
through the water. It was coaming down and 195 pounds to wind- 
ward. Heavy weight and the lawyer stood on the wharf and watched 
me, and the brilliant idea seized me as I grit my teeth, if I can only 
make a successful jibe I will convince that duifer my boat can do 
something. I took my chance between two puffs, jammed hard 
down and the tiller split the yoke, or rather tore away one side of the 
notch. It was all hands lively then, and as far aft as possible; the 
jigger flew around, sheet rope eased off, and then the mainsail 
quivered, hesitated, and got over on the other side about as quick as 
anything Ieversaw. The jibe was done, and in grand style, and I 
was calculating how long she could stand the terrible pressure on the 
en ome spl uk aan eee a. The | where he spent some time collecting notes and material for a 

or 8 , » and ike a seagull wounded and ork on that country. The Persians are very fond of wild 
folding its wings the boom started a curl on the top of the mast. The a for pets. One inn the Professor met “<n sidewalk a 


shore was a quarier of a mile distant, and no mistake. Hard-a-] i ‘ i i 
one leg as a backwater, and antics of a tight rope walker, yo man leading a full-grown lion by a rope; and such sights he 
says are not uncommon. 


— ee —_ - FO anes ana unship foremast. As I 

walked ashore ough surf Heavy Wei r "ea : - 

jerked the boat up out of serious "me. ie ae ee ee a we George Washington went fishing at least once. And on 

had been forgotten. I have had the most amusing adventures. One | that occasion he caught a trout four inches long. While 

was while my sails were up drying, three female pirates in bathing | down at the corner grocery in the evening, after return- 

costume untied the boat from the stake and proceeded to cruise over | ing from his angling tour, he was asked how much the trout 
weighed, when he uttered those memorable words, viz: “‘[ 

cannot tell a lie. It weighed seventeen and a half pounds.” 


POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


Hooking and lying are the fishermen’s crying sins.—St. Paul 
Herald. | 


The father of lies—A fishing expedition.—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 

Amateur Fisherman to Owner of Pond—‘You said there 
were plenty of fish here.” O. of P.—‘‘There are millions of 
’em.” A. F.— ‘Then I must say they are very stupid.” O. of 
P.—“Stupid?’? A. F.—Yes, they don’t seem to catch on.”— 
Boston Courier. 


Professor Brugsch has just returned to Berlin from Persia, 


sandbars, stakes, etc., and answered the troubled skipper ashore 
with, ‘Go way you horrid thing,’ and ‘We will never speak to you 
again. 





SPRINGFIELD C. C. RACES.—The report of the Springfield C. C. 


regatta was received too late for insertion this week. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


k= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 














Ke.rie.—The season for deer in Lower Peninsula of Michigan begins 


Oct. 1. 


E. D. B., Kissimmee City. Fla.—Is the sheldrake a North American 
bird? Ido not see it in Coues, hence this question. Ans. Yes; the 
name is given to several birds of the genus Mergus—round-billed fish- 
ducks—but is most commonly applied to the red-breasted merganser 


(M. serrator). 


Jay BrBeE, Toledo, O.—Is there any reliable test by which the male 
ruffed grouse can be distinguished from the female To say that the 
plumage of the female is the same as the male, ‘‘only a little duiler,”’ 
as do some of the books, amounts to less than nothing, where birds 
of widely different localities are compared. Ans. We know of no 
certain method by which the sex of ruffed grouse can be determined 
except by dissection. 

L. J., Tunkhannock.—Does the black bass spawn twice a year or not? 
I caught four last week, Oct. 11, that had eggs in them nearly ready 
to spawn. It is evidert that some of the bass spawn in the spring and 
some in the fall, or else twicea year. Ans. The black bass spawns in 
May and June, possibly a few late ones in July. The eggs you saw in 
October were probably developed for next spring’s spawning. This 
fish is not ac:ive in the winter in Pennsylvania, and to jjudge of the 
ripeness of eggs is often a difficult matter to one not a practical fish- 
ne oo We know nothing of any black bass spawning in October 
or later. 





FORESTS AND CLIMATE. 


rQHE third number of Petermann’s ‘‘Mittheilungen” for this 

year contains an article by A. Woeikof on the influence 
of forest on climate. The commencement of a scientific invest- 
igation of this subject was made when the Bavarian forest 
meteorological stations were established, and when Prussia, 
Alsace-Lorraine, France, Switzerland, and Italy followed the 
example. As a general rule it may be laid down that in the 
warm seasons as between forests and places close at hand 
which are treeless (1) the temperature of the earth and air 
are lowerd in the former, (2) their variations are less, (3) the 
relative humidity is greater. After examining observations as 
to evaporations, Herr Woeikof states that the influence of 
forests in diminishing evaporation from water and the soil is so 
great that it cannot be accounted for alone by the lower tem- 
perature of the hot months, the greater humidity, or even by 
the shade. An important influence, which has hitherto been 
but little appreciated, is the protection from the wind afforded 
by the trees, and this the writer regards as more important 
than all the others together in reducing the degree of evap- 
oration. With regard to the influence of forests on rain and 
snow-fall, there is yet only a single series of observations - 
plying comparative statistics, and extending over a suffi- 
ciently long period. These were taken in the neighborhood of 
Nancy, and they show an important influence ot forests in in- 
creasing the rain-fall. It might appear that the effects of for- 
est on rain in the climate of central Europe in winter would 
be small, for the difference between the temperature and hu- 
midity of the forest and the open is very little, and the 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere is small. But the 
observations show that it is more at this time of the year that 
forests get much more rain. This the writer attributes to the 







Norristown Herald. 


The Berlin Aquarium has at last accomplished the difficult 
feat of showing a school of live herring in its sea-water basin. 
These fish are so delicate that when caught in their native ele- 
ment even a moment’s exposure to the air will kill them. 
They had therefore to be caught under water and to be care- 
fully transported from the sea . Ten out of the nineteen 
which were taken in the Baltic, near the Island of Rigen, 
reached Berlin alive. 


A remarkable circumstance is reported from Whitstable, 
England, by a local naturalist. Recently two or three oysters 
were put away in an earthen pan, and during the night a 
couple of young mice found out the dainty dish and inserted 
their hungry mouths within the open shells of one of the 
bivalves. In the morning they were found fast held by the 
closed shell of the oyster, and of course quite dead. The oyster 
continued its firm hold on the intruders, and the trio having 
been handed to Mr. Sibert Saunders, a member of the East 
Kent Natural History Society, were at once immersed in 
spirit, and will in due course be placed in the local museum. 


The eels of the ponds in the woods of Vincennes, France, 
leave them every spring in large numbers, making their way 
to the Seine or the Marne, several kilometres distant. They 
take advantage of rainy weather, when the herbage is wet, 
and their instinct ides them directly to their destination. 
New species have been repeatedly introduced into the lakes, 
but in vain; all seem to have this disposition to leave. Some 
have thought that the water of these ponds, having been col- 
lected by hydraulic engines, has undergone some change which 
drives theeels away. But the phenomenon of such migrations 
by eels and some other fishes isnot uncommon. Thus in the 
marshes of Picardy eels are often found on the grass, going 
from one pond to another. 


A sudden and melancholy ending (the Paris correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph says) has befallen the lion 
Sultan, who so imprudently broke away from his cage and 
took to inhaling the sea breezes on the beach of St. Brévin 
Océan. His keeper spent three days scouring the country in 
search of him, but without any result. Sultan, however, un- 
fortunately for himself, was observed roaming about the beach 
by three bathers who happened to have guns in their posses- 
sion, having come out on a shooting excursion, pupeceey to 
which they were enjoying a swim. Alarmed at the extra- 
ordinary apparition of the wanderer, they ran for their guns 
and discharged a volley of slugs and shot at the unlucky beast. 
Sultan succumbed to his wounds in a short time, and was. 
borne away from St.Brévin in a cart, amid the wonder of the 
inhabitants. 


The following curious freak of some water rats was observed 
by a Plymouth gentleman a few days ago in the Exeter canal. 
On the side which he was walking a dead dog was lying in the 
water. A rat emerged from a hole on the opposite side of the 
canal, and, taking to the water, appeared soon to be sniffing 
something, The rat at last reached the dog, and after smell- 
ing about it a short time, appearing quite satisfied with its ex- 
amination, swam back again to its hole. Our correspondent 
then moved the dog with his stick a short distance from where 
the rat examined it. Fresently, the rat again emerged from 
its hole, followed by several otherrats. They all took to water, 
led by the pioneer, and swam across to where the dog first lay. 
The leader again indulged in sniffing around in an excited state. 
He swam round about the spot for some little time evidently 
hunting for the dog. At last the poor rat seemed completely 
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uzzled as to what had become of his and his friends’ dinnerd 
He- appeared to give up his search, ve one long any 
piercing scream, which quite startled the observer: and in a 


the other rats set upon the leader and killed him. Th 
seemed aware of what was awaiting him. He had 
told them a lie; had led them out on a false errand, 
it was death by Rat Law.— Western Morning News. 


instant 
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An experiment of much interest is now being “iade by 
the maritime province of ——— in the introduction of live 
market. 


lobsters to the English aie ctaomen, ltomap 
Miramichi to England, recently took out a g 
500 live lobsters, and if they reached En in good: eon- 
dition a large buisness oe re There is already consider- 
able trade with Great B: in preserved lobsters. “Although 
the fishery was almost unknown in'Canadaten years ago, it is 
now third in point of importance. It is carried on in over 600 
factories, whieh send annually to British, United: , and 
other markets between 16;000,000and 17,000, mwepresent- 
ing a value of between two and-a half and three million dollars. 


*& Russian paper gives an account of the circumstances 
which have led to a most unique lawsuit. A rich lady at her 
death placed her pet dog Gypsy in the hands of a friend, with 
the — to provide for her with the annual interest on 
1,000 rubles, set aside for that purpose in her testament. The 
other day Gypsy died, and the lady who had charge of her 
took it for granted that the money was now herown. An- 
other lady, however, opuennet on the scene, who owned a son 
of Gypsy, and who claimed that her dog was heir to the 
income of the 1,000 rubles, since nothing was said in the testa- 
ment regarding the disposal of this money after the death of 
Gypsy. The result of the trial will be awaited with interest. 










AN OpporTUNITY TO Stupy SHARKS.—The Ceylon Observer 
of the 13th of June gives the following narrative of the onl 
survivor of the steamer Speke Hall, which recently foundered: 
‘‘When I came to the surface after being washed off the bridge, 
I and Quatermaster Usher were clinging to the same life- 
buoy, and I saw the funnel of the Speke Hall just going under 
water. Boats and everything had been smashed to pieces 
and washed away; and, indeed, if the boats had been available, 
they would not have lived in’such water. Catching a spar, 
I abandoned the life-buoy to Usher. It was dark at the time, 
and I could not see him, and I saw nothing more of him or 
any one else. At daylight I managed to secure another spar. 
I lashed the two-spars together with my belt. crosswise, so 
that I was able to sit on the centre. I could not have held on 
much longer to the single spar, because every now and then 
the spar would fall above me, and my head would go under 
water. When daylight set in the sea and the wind had gone 
down, it came on torain. I had a sou’wester on, luckily, and 
I held it up till I caught about acupful of water. I believe 
that saved my life; for I had swallowed a good deal of salt 
water, and my mouth was parched. I saw nothing that day 
except pieces of wreck floating about. On the morning of the 
second day I saw the smoke of a steamer a long distance off. 
She passed on without seeing me. I saw one or two others 
during the day, but they were too far off. About the middle 
ot the second day a shark came rushing along at a great speed. 
{t was not a very large one—about nine feet long. I was sit- 
ting on the cross*piece with my feet underneath. The shark 
rushed over one piece of wood, and I fancy he got the other 
arm of the raft in his teeth, because he stopped suddenly. I 
had a piece of stick about three feet long whisk I picked up: 
thinking it might-be useful for hoisting my cap on as a signal. 
I poked him with this stick and he cleared off at once, and I 
never saw anything more ofhim. That night a steamer passed 
quite close tome. I could see all her lights, but, the night be- 
ing dark, she did not observe me. I hailed her, but she was too 
far off to hear me. Idozed off once or twice, but whenever I 
dozed, I fell into the water. i didn’t feel much inconvenience 
from the sun. My hat saved me. On the morning of the 
third day I saw a steamer and a sail. I took my coat off and 
hoisted it on a stick, and tried to attract her attention. She 





altered her course. and came ht toward me, and I fan- 
cied she had seen. me; but she altered her course, 
and steered away from me. I had almost given up hope then. 


Later in the day another and much larger shark visited me, 
but did not come within circle of the raft. He was a tre- 
mendous fellow, twenty feet long at least, and I gave myself 
up for lost when I saw him. No more occurred till the 
evening. The sun n to get low, and I could not see any- 
thing all around the horizon, and I made up my mind for an- 
other night. I must have gone off into a longer doze than 
usval,cforI fell off the raft onamyediasemandewhen I got 
again the French steamer Periho seemed close on me, as if 
had rung out of the water. I had nothing to signal with but 
myhat. I held it up as high as I could, and one of the soldiers 
on board saw me. A boat was lowered and an officer and 
four men cameover to me, and took me on board, where! they 
treated me very kindly.” 


LIBUTENANT ALLEN’S JOURNEY ON ALASKAN RiverRs.— 
Chicago, October 15.—General Nelson A. Miles, who is in the 
city, received a telegram yesterday from Lieutenant Henry T. 
Allen, of the Second Cavalry, stating that he had arrived 
safely at San Francisco after his Alaska explorations, having 
completed a journey through the regions of the far north which 
in the opinion of General Miles excelled all explorations on the 
American continent since Lewis and Clarke, and the warld’s 
record since Livingston. Lieutenant Allen left Sitka last 
February and journeyed to the mouth of the Copper River, 
which he followed until he reached the great Alaskan range of 
mountains. These he crossed on snow-shoes to the head of the 
Tennah River—in itself a marvelous accomplishment. For 700 
or 800 miles he followed the Tennah until it emptied into the 
Takon, the great river of the North, and that to its mouth, a 
distance of 400 or 500 miles more. Upon the completion of his 

t journey, Lieutenant Allen repaired to Fort Michel, on 
ihe Bebrings Strait and returned on the steamer Corwin. 
The exploration of the Tennah and Takon Rivers has been the 
ambition of explorers since long before Alaska came into the 
possession of the United States, but the Russians failed each 
time it was attempted. Since then, several explorations by 
American officers have ended in failure, until among the army 
officers of the Pacific Coast the feat came to be considered 
well nigh impossible. Lieutenant Allen’s companions were a 
sergeant and an officer of the Signal Corps, together with the 
Indians whom he persuaded to join him. 


Jacob Beller of Hamtramck, away back wherein the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary, became the possessor 
of the original bear which prowled over the present site of 
Detroit when forest trees grew in the streets and Indian canoes 
were the only aquatic vehicles which disturbed the waters of 
the river. he animal, at the time it came into Mr. Beller’s 
———_ had reached the prime of life but has nevertheless 

urnished lessons in natural history to every generation of De- 
troit small boys. As time pees on, the bear began to feel 
the irritability of age and within the past year has manifested 
so much petulance that a duly appointed committee finally 
examined it. and agreed in the verdict that the animal was no 
longer in its right mind by reason of its weight of years. Mr. 
Beller was advised to kill his venerable pet as a precautionary 
measure against it killing some one else. An old Rocky 
Mountain hunter—Mr. Charles L. Schmitt— was employed to 
do the slaughtering. He recognized, with the prescience born 
of long experience, the difficulties he would have to encounter. 
Age had hardened the skin and flesh of the bear until they 
were as ao to ordinary weapons as though hewn 
out of solid boiler iron. Mr. Schmitt, however, owns an 
ancient blunderbuss he claims to have found in the fastnesses 
of the Rockies, clutched in the skeleton hands of what was 
evidently the last of some pre-historic race of giants. This 
weapon he charged with dynamite, gunpowder and one dozen 
bullets nearly the size of grape shot. On Friday afternoon he 
entered the inclosure which imprisoned the old bruin, placed 
the muzzle of the weapon close to the bear’s eye and pulled 
the trigger. The experiment was in every sense a great suc- 





| 


cess. When the din and smoke of the explosion cleared away 
and the little crowd of tators recovered consciousness, the 
old-bear was seen stretched out before them. The balls, a post 
mortem showed, penetrated far enough into the skull to cause 
death, The carcass was immediately purchased by Mr. F. X. 
Kolb of Michigan Grand avenue, who, as soon as he can get 
the machinery necessary to cut it into steaks and roasts in 
working order, will serve it out to the patrons of his establish- 
ment.—Detroit Times. 


* t to sit on the xerdant.bayk, 
n two mossy boulders, 
y a bite at the end of your line, 
And another between the shoulders.—Zx 


Tuesday lasttwoddiana mine sports, Joeand Pete, borrowed 
a gun from toe started ah —s — of —_— They 
+ gone before@ne was cartridge was pro- 
duced eS they tried to force into the muzzle of the gun, 
but the dodgasted thing wouldn’t go down. Joe, who isa 
Cornishman and had seen the militia in the old country tear- 
ing off the end of the old-fashioned paper cartridge with their 
teeth, tried the method on the one he held in hishand. He 
chewed, and chewed, but to no purpose, and in the struggle 
finally broke one of his teeth off short. Then Pete, who is 
from Canada and don’t know any more adout a gun than a 
horse knows about his grandmother, tried his hand at it. He 
ot a club and tried to drive it in, but after pounding until he 
had battered the cartridge out of all shape gave the job up in 
disgust. In the meantime the deer had got tired of waiting 
and left. The two finally concluded that the fellow who 
gave them the cartridges made a mistake, they were too big 
forthe gun. So they returned to the location to get cartridges 
that would fit. The trees out that way are said to be laugh- 
ing yet —the gun was a breechloader.—Norway Current. 


AN AMERICAN MAKES TROUBLE.—Glasgow, Scotland.— While 
England is having its unsavory social scandals, and Ireland 
its perennial land agitation, Scotland is being wrought up by 
a matter of equal importance and magnitude. An American 
is the disturbing element, and if all reports are true the average 
Irish landlord could not be more aggressive. This gentleman is 
lessee of one of the Jargest deer forests in Scotland. It is 
situated at Kintail, Ross-shire, and comprises about 220,000 
acres, the rental of which is about $100,000 a year. The man 
arrogates to himself the privilege evicting the tenants from the 
few ome in the huge tract, so that it may all be devoted to 
the sport for which he pays so well. Naturally this action is 
provocative of intense indignation. The quantity of land 
converted into deer forests since 1860 is abont two million 
acres. The ordinary farm rental of the moor is one shil- 
ling per acre, while if cleared for deer it is nearly or quite 
twice that sum. To show the difference an illustration may 
be used. The Duke of Sutherland is the largest landed pro- 

rietor in the highlands, owning and renting 1,326,453 acres. 

he income yielded him by these estates is about $325,000, or 
one shilling per acre over all. The American tenant already 
alluded to pay $100,000 for 220,000 acres. Notice the difference, 
and do not wonder that the — strongly object to the 
present system of converting the land into forests for pre- 
servation of deer and game. It was alleged that the ob- 
noxious Brooks has deprived people of their lands to such an 
extent that they found it to their interest to leave, until even 
the lands nen cleared for large — farms are now 
run upon by deer. The commission, after hearing the com- 
plaints in full have arrived at the decision that from the forests 
gain has accrued to the proprietors and their dependents, and 
no injury has resulted to farming and to farmers, but that 
there is a limit beyond which the extension of the forest 
system should not be permitted to go. They recommend that 
further appropriation of land to such purposes be prohibited 
below a prescribed contour line of elevation. The result is 
that the reformers are not satisfied, and everywhere is heard 
the peculiar howl for disafforestment. Meanwhile the ‘‘ould 
Yank at Kintail” is determined on having the eviction go on. 
—Hartford Times. 
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gang on which a bait can live. 
he strongest gang made. 


It is the only gang which can be adjusted to 
It does not scare away the big and wary fish by a 

ssible point the liability of kinking the line. 
-page folie illustrated cataiogue. 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 


J. FE". 


U. M. C. Paper Shells, 45 cts. 


.; sent by mail. 


mail 30 cts. 
ong Covers, 50 cts ; by mail, 

















“Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 





Guns, Ammunition & Gun Implements. 
MARS TERS, 


51 to 55 Court Street, near City Hall, Brooklyn. 


J. F. Marster’s Far Killin 
ress, 50 cts. extra for boxing. 
ag, $1.50. Crimpers, 10 and 12 gauge, 40 

pers and Loaders combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15cts. 
combined, 10 cts.; by mail. 15 cts. 80z. Powder Flasks, 25 cts.; by mail, 30 cts. 
Cartridge Belts holding tn aggy be or 12-gauge shells 25 cts.; 

breechloading guns, 50 cts. 


Established 24 Years. 


g Single-barrel Breechloading Shotgun, 12-bore. length of barrel 33in., weight 734lbs., walnut stock, price $3.50; if sent by ex- 
r 100. Brass Shells, 3 cts. each. Powder, 30 cts. a pound; 644-pound keg, 
cts. Screw Jointed Cleaning Rod with wire brush and swab, 40 cts.; by mail, 50 cts. Decap- 
-appers, 5 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. Ring Extractors, 5 cts.; by mail, 7 cts. 
Shot Pouches with lever charges, 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 


1.50. Shot, 25-pound 


Shot and Powder Measures 
Canvas Goops:— 


x Cartridge Bags for holding fifty shells, 50 cts. Gun Covers with leather handle for 

mail, 5 cts, extra. Coats, with ni kets, $1.50, Pant 31.00: ee tie bs maa oo 1 
a" b : with nine pockets, $1.50. Pants, $1.00; mail, 25 cts. extra. ame . 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. . 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


Caps, with one peak, 50 cts.; with two peaks, 75 cts.; by 
X14, 50 cts.; py mail, 60 cts. Send 2cent stamp for 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51 to 55 Court St., near City Hall, Brooklyn. 


J._H. CHUBB'S 


ONG — 


This cut represents our “Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Red 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8 oz. This rod has extra tip 
light wood hand-grasp = with cane. Metal reel seat, or 
reel bands, —— exagonal cap fer1ules, with weit. no 
dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, nickel plated 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready for use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50: This rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us-by Dr. Henshall, and is 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.” Above rod 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur and Rod 
Makers’ Supplies, to 


T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 
ee Mention this paper. 








[Ocr, 22, 1986. 


258 FOREST AND STREAM. 


TEE DIAMOonD BADGE 
Of the Illinois State Sportsman’s Association was won in 1884 and 1885 


BY A 


DALY GUN. 


% 125.00 | DALY GUsS do the best work of any guns in the WORLD. 











Charles Daly Miummeriess, ~ - - - ~ 
ee Diamond Hammerless, ~ - - - 225.00! After years of severe use they are as sound and tight as when first 
= Hammer Gun, - - - - #80 to 125.00 ;shot. They are equal to so-called London guns (made in Birmiog- 
- Diamond Hammer Gun, - - - - 200.00) ham) of twice the cost. 


F. P. TAYL di treet, Chi ‘ ; ; 
For Sale by ba i hn ae a cima Street, Boston, Ali al he leading Gan Deals i he U. 8 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless Guns. The AMERICAN Single Breech-Loader. 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
STANDARD REVOLVERS. Harrington & Richardson New Extracting Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 
By Cc. P. HRUNHARDT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Company takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a magnificent folio volume, bearing the above title. This book is 
intended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model 
and the draft, their relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in 
design, and the method of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. 
muthematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. . 

The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 


Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 
The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATES. 





The rules necessary for the 


I. The Sloop Yacht Schémer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. ; 
II. The Nuckel. XVUI. Mig nonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
III. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw! Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LIT. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LILI. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. _ 
VILL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Doudge—Sail Plan, XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter —. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIIL. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Pian. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


A folio volume (size of page 144x124 inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


NWow Ready. Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


7 and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50. 


WOODCRAFT. 


BY ‘“NESSMUK.” 


A COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
umption. ‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 
ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 

book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 

author believes in ‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 

“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 

ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 

before iz go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 


Price $ 


BY 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


| I E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated; you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a a of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who ‘“‘gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 

and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 

they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 

Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 

IV. Nomenelature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 

with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 

goto shoot them, VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 

them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


S a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Katract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 

A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of ss the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Association. To the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have bees partisvation in some of the misadventures related. 
216 pp., Price $1, 
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in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 


ANGLING. 
MONMOUTH, | a seston Avaiary Beaky, NOEFIB. ....-.cceeeees ; 
ALLEN’S DUCK CALL Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest blowing, _—, . seteeees 
smallest and only a ~~ ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. Angling Talks, Dawson 
t by mail on receipt of $1. , & Book 7 
SALLEN’S BOW-FACING OARS—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped Annling Literatur in England 1 
invalua le; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. } = ~~4 reg ss 2 
LEN’S SHELL SWAGE Will reduce brass shells to their original size in one-half minute. | Garp Culture, Peirce... 

them as rao and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express | Dorhesticated Trout... es 
for $1; _by mail $1.30. : Fish Hatching and Fish Cateching............. 1 
NW’s D Y DUC FRAME-Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in 4 | fy.h and Fishing, Manly .....................- 5 

wht ENS. Pree. RS per doz. SEND FOR CATALOGUE FREE. Fichion’ gee n=ronoreseonne 


Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock..................00+++ 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ......-.....sse000 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes.................+.- 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells..............- 





TEE ITHACA Gun? 
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T ENGLISH rr r’s an Se 
TWIST BARRELS DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, | pros fosacra ating i Mi isd tne * 





Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practical Trout Culture... ........cc2-ccceses 
Practical Fisherman. .............s0.sseees- é 
Prime’ GO G-PiRENG..... --.. + cccccccccccce 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 
Scientific OO dt ieee arts cane Ee andamwasice 
Superior Fis , or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
increas Seacgaananpiansocatilietvedi see 
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Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Lea. pte , Plain edition, 2 vois., $12 each; 
han 


TIGERS PROVINCES, ....... vcccccccccccce cocccce 2 
CIE, CI cne. - ccccccccccccasocoecccs 1 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 
Walton. ineke fac simile of first edition...... 3 
— memes. - 
American I naddcccadens Genesee 
BAKER,’ Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 
= *s Chamber and Cage Birds..,....... 2 00 
8 Dc cclisesabebeadadcawece ehveeansen’ 75 
Latest and Best Invention ane caract choveneairenaess 12 
a Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 00 
— = ens oo aia dakucenanaa 7 bs 
Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding | Birds of the Northwest. ............... -+.+++ 
Locks, Teerchamesante Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, | Birds and Their Haunts.... ...........---+++++ 3 = 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. pe ' ae oa Adams..........-..+: ° 
H y J ‘ques’ Field Ornithology..............0-..e0+ 2 50 
IT ACA G N Co., Ithaca, N. zs peered Key to North ee “RE 15 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
I ns acs cdcendaadecadcncddoctessecund 2 00 
ef. e r Cc Holden’s Book of Birds, p@................005+ 25 
eS V7 x mos Oo. on canna SS ae 3 00 
MANUFACTURERS ve song Oe eve ccccccccccoeeres esse sees 9 
a ae Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard...........-..-.... 200 
Natural History of Birds...............-..-.-+ 3 00 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green...............-.... 1 80 
@ | Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 
i cc vcandskedencscacaseaness. wesnnee 15 










































, colored edition, 2 vols., each........... 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. & 00 
BOATING AND YACHTING: 
A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 30 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.................++++++ 2 50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 2 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs,W.P. 
PIII Since ace ceadase. .seanes wre eee 1 50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’...... 1 00 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux...........-+0-+05- 1 00 
Canoemg im Kanuckia. .........-eeeeceeeeeeee 1 2% 
EEE - 150 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 1 50 
a in — saat Dae Renee edad sasaada : = 
00 naldson’s Steam Machinery __...........-- 
PRICE, $75 to $3 -00. Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop........... 1 50 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing..............-. 1 00 
: Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2.00 
This improvement is the only sammeriless gun in the world with compensated action, to take up | Paddle and POFtA@O.... 0... 20 cecccececeee- ee 1 50 
wear in every direction. The safety is automatic both in locking and releasing. Used by the best trap | Practical Boat Sailing, Davies.... 200 
shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State Convention. | Practical Boat Building, Neison.............. 100 
Send for illustrated catalogue. The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth........ 1 00 
. LEFEVER ARMS CoO., S use, N. Y. The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé......... 1 00 
NEW YORK SALES ROOMS: VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 14 Murray St. The Sailing Boat ........ nests seneeseeneeees ; = 
PHILADELPHIA, “ JOSEPH C. GRUBB & OO., 712 Market St. Vacation Cruising. Rothrick.................-. 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 10 00 
oan Deion PE zaauononensnneoecions 25 = 
2 2 achts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt........ .... 7 
-* 7 
Breech-Loading Single-Barreled Shotgun. |“) veinc anp Tnaprine. 
eruamnamdineiuate 12 
B1IO.OO.~ seers ee ee aa 1B 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
I hic dant acdcccanetarecsdeccus wencaena 1% 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 17 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 1 00 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00 
, Hints on Camping......... wradasdakandenwenaana 1% 
Remington System Breech Action, which is so well and favorably known as to need no comment at | How to Camp Out, Gould... ..........-.+-0+6- 75 
our hands. 32in. Decarbonized Steel Barrel, Black Walnut stock. Uses No. 16 B. Brass or No. 20 Paper | How to Hunt and = MUD Waccaudecteces 150 
Center-Fire Shells. Guaranteed to be the best gun for the money extant. Weight 7ibs. A magnificent | Hunter and Trapper, ' RR 75 
shooter. Rustlings in the Rockies...............00+.0e0+ 1 00 
HORSE. 
THE ALFORD & BERKELE CO., 77 Chambers St.,N Y. (P.O. Box 2002) |)  eociseor nee. sroren... 80 
Boucher’s Method of Hoi Pitcadencce 1 00 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols............--.-.+0+-+ 30 00 
Dadd’s American ormed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 
G Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
& Dwyer’s Horse Book.............sseeseceeceses 12 
Horseback, a ee ER Pe 1% 
SESE 
By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”). oo Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous — rican Trotting........... ‘ 
A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very = oe ane scar chemi aie ao oe 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. Mayhew's FE arnrnrenscnesoeencnnresen. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so es Pe ea —na--ne-oconee : 





many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with “Canoa 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

NEW YORK: Forest anp STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 


. § Davis & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: i Norrie & WiLson, 156 Minories, E. C. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


} | | aist of Sportsman’s Books 
a Ac We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No beoks sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

Across Country Wanderer.................+++ 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
Breech Loader, Modern. Gloan, illustrated. .. 
Crack Shot (The Rifle), ““Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............ 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ‘ 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

ER SPAS et 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost. .. 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 
Instructions in Rifle Firing ................... 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka....... .... .. 
Rifle Practice, Wingate. ..........0.scccccecces 
Rod and Gun in California..................... 
PE ied dt tenicandlewedeniadisveencactabteee 
I Io dincecuancecdddncseenscueus 
Shooting on the Wing. .............-ccccseses ‘ 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 

B. Davenport, illustrated.................... 7 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... ............ 10 
Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition.. 5 

SNE I gina dacccgnacccagncccssndacs 15 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 1 
gue’ ae 
1 
1 
i 
2 
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Still Hunter, Van Dyke............ 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting.. 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... Weeder aomate 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


kSSSESF 








Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: clo. 1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
TANG I, BE Gig ido. oo. ccecicosescas 1 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 50 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of ae Lake Region 50 
Guide Book and Map of the River Region 50 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 25 
Map of Androscoggin Region.................. 50 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 100 
Map of the Thousand Islands........., ..... 50 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 250 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 5c. ; cloth....... 100 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, ate.. 2 00 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 3 00 
CR iain danuasunxceastecentdawuateuanwngael 20 
NE WEN aos cnginisan sxe anenduasedacmwasawand 50 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 
PEN SN WO ion cs ict cocmnieadmnaaxasianee inns 50 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 25 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
oits and Bowls... 25 - 
ting adidea iennnnnens ri 25 
stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
Whist for Beginners.................. = aanee 50 
KENNEL. 
American Kennel, Burges..............++.0+0+ 3 00 
, WI OE, So dcnic cccninns <nkwounec 1 00 
OR SI OE Tian kiciccccccccetcodsnanun 2 00 
Dog Breaking, Fiogd.. << c<cccecscccccccecccce 50 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird..................0. a 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson............ Messmamied 3 7% 
Dog, the Di , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 0 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
CH gis cn wiudandsasncusandipacamiicuct 2 00 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 75 
Dogs, Points for Judging................seeees 5c 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; sloth,.............. 60 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. .............. 12 
DOGS Ge CRO PURES noc c cc cccccccnccccvccccac vis] 


Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 


Desokae, by AsMMOMGs. .... <cccccdcceccacocces 2 00 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. L............. 5 00 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols, III. te X., each.. 4 50 
CE I Ce I ian cc nts cc cpcenscveudcisesed 3 08 

Kennel Guide, Stablem............... 1x 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... nehededadenadded 3 00 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 7 3 
po AL ge en 1 2 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50; 

WE icaoadcedeccne ciedmmutunaeanatabine 22 50 

Te GOO Ns tind. aac ccsncecteandseneiaecd 25 

MISCELLANEOUS; 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 56 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 1% 
Amateur Photographer. .............seceeeeees 1 08 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ..........+++ 48 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 250 
Sg I inddneattaanneaisadesdniaanos 2 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 50 
MU GE. SONNE CI i oon cen cecqcancaceonias 1 50 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 

Government Report... ............-cececee cee 258 
Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 50 
PIN acindadusscndratesbeden vamsauiees 12 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 

aaa dapedakadiianadede -eanegaialine 5 06 
How to Make Photographs............ a | 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation eileen dpeaiatdcn cua 6 50 
Keepin Monon cas cai ccceccnesasiaenses 1 00 
Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vois., 

per vol..... cntcduen (stindeccamatedidngilaniie 1 50 
Mammals of New York, paper, $4; eloth..... 5 00 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 1% 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
Natural History Quadruped................... 7 
North American Di skisdsecinachanaanaaa 1 30 
Old St. A ie, Fla., illustrated............ 13% 
Packard’s -Hours With Insects........... 2 50 
I Tis cidikinntdsircestnadts tlientinceqshadiod 50 
Photegraphy for Amateurs.................. 7. @ 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. Sica 138 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, ta 

Wasadinadacdain hétnccus ee 
2 00 

2 00 
300 

1 00 
100 

3 50 

- 10 00 
20 00 
3 75 
12 00 

- 10 00 
- 10 
- 6 @ 
1% 

». 10 
3 00 
ie 
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‘CANOE 


ee eee ep See pee © yee nae the 
publication of a series of papers on canoe con- 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
Cc. C., widely known as an expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having 
a year in our columns, have since been 
rewri , and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 
“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Mr. 
—— is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent place among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
aining to a novice an art in itself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such _ 


instructions in ae as will enable the nner 
© proper craft for his pur- 








to select intelligently 


BOAT 


, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
io To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
— has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 

rincipies of designing and building in such a way 
Prat he may construct such a craft as he d \e 
rollowing the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. . 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the beat is clearly expiained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders. aprons, 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual constructson being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in such a 
manner as tv make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat. either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 
Santee of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
beats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special pu es, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is illustrated by examples of varicus craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
Object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. 6 boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 


loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 


the book. 
Pp. 168. with 24 plates of working drawings. 


Price $1.50. “ Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York N. Y. 


. § Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: ) Norriz & WIxson, 156 Minories, E. C. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


A pamphlet for those who “gun” 
along the shore. 


TELLS OF 
I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live, and 
what they do at home. 


II, Range and Migration—Where they go to breed, 
and where to spend the winter. 


Ifl. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of 
shore shooting. 


IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species 
of Limicole, with a description of each 


species. 
V. Localities—Where to go to shoot them. 


VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot them after 
you have reached the grounds. 


44 pp., paper. Price, 15 Cents. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


EDWARD A. MULLER, 
Eur Dresser, 


Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
FURS LINED FOR RUGS, ROBES, MEG. | 


The plates, for convenience in using, are placed | = 





Ganoe and Camp Gookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and on acruise. This is Just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work. 


Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 


NEW YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: jo & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
* { Norrm & Witson, 156 Minories, E. C. 
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Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz. ; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and Snipe Decoys. Duck and ‘Turkey 
Calls. Decoys made like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 











St. Clair Flats Pattern, much larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep them 
upright. Painted the exact imitation of the natural 
bird. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not 
keep them I will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
— lltustrated price list free. I als> make solid 

ecoys after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 
bottom; price $11 per doz. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 


T 
Registered Oe ee ark, 


Sprine StseL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 





SprinG STEEL— 
Dublin Limerick. 


Forged do. and tapered or eyed. 

Needle Eyed do. Double Dublin Fly 

Knobbed_ do. ooks. 

Peculiar Eyed do. Hollow Point, Limerick 

O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles. 

Carlisle Kirby or Round Cork Sha do, 

American Trout. Kinsey do. 

Chestertown. Sproat do. 

Reach Hooks. Aberdeen. 

Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 


Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, ete., etc. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 
Wholesale Only. Established 1808, 





FILE BINDERS, 
Size to suit Forest AnD STREAY, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 
Price, $1.50, 











_ Wanted. 7 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8, 
1883; Mareh 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 
Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 


for Sule. 
FOR SALE. 

A W. & ©. SCOTT & SON breechloading gun, 
30in., 12-bore, top action, pistol grip, rebounding 
lock, patent fore end, weight 8lbs.; used but one 
season and in first-class order. Price $75. Also 

A W.&C. SCOTT & SON, PREMIER QUALITY, 
B.L. gun, 10-bore, top action, extension rib, straigh 
stock, and all latest improvements; weight 
Price includes a square English leather gun case 
with canvas cover and a handsome set of plated 
loading implements; used very little and in exeel- 
lent condition. Cost when new $375. Will ‘sell for 


$175. Address FRED. ORGILIL, Memphis, Tenn. 
oct22,2t 








R SALE.—HAVRE DE GRACE DUCKING 

scow, double and single sinkbox, 500 decoys; 
outfit complete. Address W. D. W., P. O. Box 1318, 
Philadelphia. Oct22, 6 





OR SALE, OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR A 
breechloading shotgun. a fine collection of 
birds’ eggs of over fifty varieties, in good condition. 
Address O. R. McKAIN, P. O. Box 26, Curwensville, 
Pa. oct22,1t 





OR SALE.—A 16-GAUGE B. L. GUN, MADE 

to order, elegantly engraved, fine shooter. For 

particulars write J. W. TRANTUM, Freestone Ken- 
nel, P. O. Box 1074, Middletown, Conn. Oct22,2t 





R CHARTER BY THE DAY.—A DUCKING 

scow, fully found, with double and single sink 
boxes, decoys, etc. Apply to CAPT. M. A. 
MYERS, Havre de Grace, . oct22,8t 


WILD RICE tains Re vaten- 


TINE, Janesville, Wis. 















Foxhounds * ‘and Beagi: 
Sheep and Poultry, bred a 


West Chester, 
Cireular and Frice List. 


WILD “RICE FOR SEED, 


Gathered by the Indians of Rice Lake. WM. 
TROOP, Hiawatha P. O., Rice Lake. Ontario. 





























OR SALE.—INDIAN CURIOSITIES— ELK, 
Deer, Antelope, Big Horn Heads, Scalps and 
Specimens. _ Price reasonable. Also three live 
coyotes at $5 each. AUGUST GOTTSCHALCK, 
Bozeman, Montana. oct8,6t 





OR SALE OR RENT AT HAVRE DE GRACE, 

a sloop, full rigged, with sink boxes and decoys 

for duck shooting. Apply or address CAPT. W. F. 

BURROUGHS, N. W. cor. Ninth and Master sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. oct8,4t 





re SALE—DUCKING OUTFIT. INCLUDING 
decoys, sinkbox, etc; boat is — — 
ss W. H. 


old. For price and full particulars ad 
octl5,2t 


KING, Box 7, Havre de Grace, Md. 


LIVE QU ATT, 208 S422 IN FINE 


condition Pa. and 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


Hu the Stud. 
PURE LAVERACK SETTER 


A NW TIC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
A. 5. HOFFMAN, 
Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Champion pug dog. winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in Engiand, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 

Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 


Mt. Pleasant Kennels. 

In the Stud— King Charles spaniel Young Prinee 
Arthur, imported April, 1885. Best K. C. in Amer- 
ica. 1st prize in Boston’s late show. Full pedigree. 
Fee $25. Charm. large, strong and stylish, black 
and white ticked, English setter, 2d prize in N. Y., 
sire Guy Mannering; dam, Bow Bells. Fee $15. 
Argus, a beautiful Gordon setter; sire imp. A : 
dam, Beaulah. Fee $15. For Sale—Two solid black 
and tan Gordon setter puppies, beauties; full pedi- 
grees. Also two first-class English pus bitches, 8 
mos. old. C. T. BROWNELL, Box 235, New Bedford. 


The Renuel. 


OINTERS.—FOR SALE—TO REDUCE STOCK 
we offer a number of liver and white and lemon 
and white pointer puppies, from 6 wks. to 5mos. old. 
Puppies are strong and healthy and very promising. 
Their breeding combines the blood of Beaufort and 
Knickerbocker, Rush and Sensation, and Donald 
and Snapshot. Address GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
142 Monticello ave., Jérsey City, N. J. 


OR SALE.—TRAINED COON DOGS, FOX- 
hounds, squirrel dogs, rabbit dogs, beagle 
hound pups, ferrets, lop eared rabbits, andotte 
chickens, pit game chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Ken 
sington, Ohio. septl0,tf 


THREE DOGS AND TWO _ BITCH PUPS, 
whelped one: 14, 1885, by Gun (Gladstone— 
May B.) out of Pearl Blue (Royal Blue—Dryad). 
$15 for dogs and $10 for bitches. For full potigres, 
etc., address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, 
Bangor, Me. octl ,tf 


OR SALE.—ONE OR A BRACE OF SETTERS 

and one pointer; good, staunch, thoroughbred, 
well-broken dogs. Address HORACE SMITH, 1517 
Camac st., Philadelphia. oct, 3t 


OINTER PUPPIES FOR SALE CHEAP, OR 

will excbange. No better field or bench show 

stock in the country. R. T. GREENE, 8 Park street. 
Jersey City, N. J. oct8,tf 


OR SALE.—PURE BRED LLEWELLIN SET- 

ter bitch, in whelp to pure bred Llewellin dog; 

rare chance to secure @ valuable bitch and a choice 

litter. Price low. C.E. LEWIS, Inspector U. S. 
Customs, Collingwood, Ont. octt5,2t 


R SALE.—A SETTER BROKEN. ALSO SOME 
B.B. R. Games. C. M. PRATT, eee . 
octlo, 


R SALE.—TWO CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 

pups, whelped June, 1885, out of Dr. Green- 
ough’s (Boston) = by Geo. Mixter’s Rags; color, 
sedge brown, coat thick and wavy. Ripple, out of 
Hammond’s Rose by Rake. Rags, by Foam out of 
Hammond’s Ruth. Both sire and dam thoroughly 
broken to retrieve from water and land, and have 
remarkable noses. Pups can be seen, or further in- 
formation obtained from ELISHA BURR, Hingham, 
Mass. Price $30 each. oct22,2t 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY 

Yale Belton, winner ist prize, New Haven, 

1884, out of Charm. E. M. YOUMANS, 68 North 
Middle, New Haven, Conn. oct22,1t 


R SALE.—NATIVE SETTER BITCH, 2 YRS. 

old, partly trained, smart, full of hunt, fine 
nose, staunch, not gun shy. Fine cocker spaniel 
dog, 6 mos old, liver color, from trained stock. J. 
B. DANIELS, Millis, Mass. oct22,1t 


R SALE.—FINE PUG PUP, CHEAP. AD- 
dress 0. H. ALLERTON, East End, Pittsburg, 
oct22,1t 


OR SALE.—MY HANDSOME AND EVENLY 
marked black and white ticked setter bitch, 
broken on ruffed grouse and woodcoek; has had 
little experience with quail; staunch, good retriever, 
ae. —_ to en etc.; & ag ge oe 
and an ‘day dog; good ’ Ts. old, 
weight 40lbs., kind and good ecetaes. ili show 
her on e. I guarantee her as re ten, 
Price $100. Address R. D, PERRY, 1 Harvard 
Worcester, Mass, oct®,2t 


















































for sale by W. Grspons & Co., 
ter Co., Pa. Send stamp for 





Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 





Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter mppies, 
whelped June 18, - by chany Glene O eX 


champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1303). Also two black and 
tan setter puppies, whel Jtne 5, 1885, by cham- 
ion Argus ex Dora(A.K.R. 1183). Address CLAIRE- 
EETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, N. rie 
aug 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 
Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship d 
for importers. gs purchased from him had the 








SSS, 6 Sees oo ee 
well en poin and setters, also 
satisfaction 


dress Hi B. MIOHMOND. Lakeville, aes, Septet 
Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of pourchocing tease 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, % Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 
Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or vate use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, id Trial Trainer, Templeville, Md. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 


full pedigreed. Address with stam 
W. N. CALLENDER, ueny, WN. ¥. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches, 
from 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking and 
guaranteed not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 
have no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATE 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, eo 

septl7,t 


R SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 
several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice - 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HU 
Denver, Col. apliétf 


Cane K&NNELS.—ST. BERNARDS, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit ino the stud, $50. English pug 
Young Toby, sire of many prize winners, fee 1 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 


WM. PARHAM, 
Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass septl0,3mo 
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R SALE.—DARK RED IRISH SETTER, 
thoroughly trained and fine retriever. Will 
show him on game. Good pedigree and a handsome 
dog. Address U., P. O. Box 1547, Philadelphia. 1t 


OR SALE AT MAJOR LOVEJOY’S KENNELS, 
Bethel. Me., two female greyhounds, champion 
Friday Night; three female Irish setters. Eicho 
stock; one female English pointer; one female Eng- 
lish setter, champion Dick Laverack; one male Irish 
setter, Elcho. For circulars address MAJOR LOVE- 
JOY, Bethel, Me. oct22,2t 


OR SALE.—TWO ENGLISH SETTER DOGS, 
one Gordon setter dog, two = paced dogs; all 

well broken and feet workers. Will show on game. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. oct22,2t 


OR SALE.—FEW PURE ENGLISH BEAGLE 
uy uaranteed first class; $5 each, 444 mos. 


FINE SETTER BITCH TOO (DaseING DaN— 
Ruby Taylor); splendid fielder; no — 
NE A SE REAR! SE AL TAT A TL LT NTN EERIE SS 











Price low. Box 925, Newburyport, Mass. 


BULL-TERRIERS. 


For Sale—The dead-game 38lb. dog Ventor, b 
old (by Boxer ex Wasp); cost £50 in Glasgow. 
two handsome 21-lb. game bitches and two stylish 
bullet-headed bitches. All carefully selected from 
the best of pedigree stock, and = sold because 
owner is going abroad. H. T. HOBART, 28 St. 
Charles street, Boston. oct22,2t 


IRST-CLASS IRISH SETTER PUPS, 7 MOS. 
old. Pricelow. A. W. PEARSALL, Hunting- 
ton, L. f. oct22,1t - 


R SALE.—THE LLEWELLYN SETTER 

Judge, 3 yrs. old, black, white and tan, thor- 
oughly broken and A No. 1 retriever from land and 
water. Matchless in the field for staunchness, style 
and endurance. Address JOHN F. rh 
octe<, 


INE POINTER PUPS FOR SALE.—TWO 
bitches, one dog, very handsome, out of Ion 
(by Joker, Jr., son of Beaufort out of Fanny Turn- 
er, by Sensation) by imported Frank, the best s; - 
men of the lish pointer I ever saw. , 
with a little lemon, over 60lbs. Ion is simply beau- 
tiful, and the field work of both is superb. Address 
J. R. PURCELL, Hickory Grove, Va. oct22,1t 


OR SALE.—TEN VERY FINE BRED FOX- 
> hound pups, bred from Bryn Mawr Kennel. 
Address,JOHN L. MATHER, Bryn monn 


PURE COCKER SPANIELS. 
wee See ee a and eames cocker bitch 

class a Write for caste oma r 

— 7 HOLLEY, JR., Liberty Kennels, 
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